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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES: 


“THE AMERICAN ra faba ee Be ea HOSPITAL SOCIAL WORK- 
ERS—Miss Ida M. Cannon, pres.; Service Department, Massachu- 
‘setts General Hospital, Boston, Sacer ted Miss Lena R. Waters, 
Executive Speed American Association of Hospital Social Workers, 
The Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, Md. Organization to promote 
Annual meeting 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ORGANIZING Piya as SOCIAL 
WORK—Mrs, John M., Glenn, chairman; hore H. McBean, fi 

David H. Holbrook, executive director, 13@ E. 22d Street, New York. 
Advice in organisation problems ef lobe werk secieties (Asseciated 
Charities) in the Uni States and 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS (formerly Na- 

‘tional Social Workera’ Exchange)—Graham Romeyn Taylor, director, 136 
East 22nd Street, New York City. An vel pee Pee of Veolasaicnal social 
workers devoted to raising work and requirements. Mem- 
‘bership open to Qualified social werkers. 


AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, FORMERLY AMER-. 


ICAN ASSN. FOR Se AND PREVENTION OF INFANT MOR- 
TALITY—Gertrude B. Knipp, sec’y; ket Cathedral St., Baltimore. Urges 
renatal, obstetrical and Pe eae rth registration; ma‘ nursing; 
fant welfare consultations; care aot chiles ef pre-school age and school 

age. 


nc a COUNTRY LIFE Sieh gk erp L. Butterfield, presi- 
dent; A, R. Mann, vice president; E. ht Lindeman, executive secretary ; 
Nat T. Frame, Morgantown, West Vi field secretary. Mmphasizes 
the human aspect ef country say Mex 63.00 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Mise Benna F. 
Cooper, sec’y; Battle Creek Sanitari ee Creek, Mich. Organized 
for betterment of conditions in home, cols, institutions and community. 
Publishes Journal of Heme Economics. 1911 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


“AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY—Founded 1828, cares my an interna- 
tional peace of justice. Its official organ is the Advoca f Peace, $2.00 

a year. Arthur eee Call, secretary and editer, 412-614 Calerade’ Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C 


AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION—Annual Congress _of American 

enologists, criminologists, social workers im delinquency. Next Congress 
Petrol Michi chigan, October, 1928. ME, BR, Cass, general secretary, 135 
Hast 15 Street, New York City. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF GANCER—Frank 
J. Osborne, exec. sec’y.; 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. To disseminate 
knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and prevention. 
Publication free on request. Annual membership dues, §5. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—370 Seventh 
Ave., New York. For. the conservation of the family, the repression of 
prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, and the promotion of sound 
sex education. Information and catalogue of pamp! 

Annual membership dues, $2. Memberspip includ includes a aeatently magasine and 
‘monthly bulletia. William F. Snow, M. 


CHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA—370 Seventh Ave., 
New York. Dr. L. Emmett Holt, chairman; Sally Lucas Jean, director. 
To arouse public interest in the health of school children; to 

the systematic Lappe ealth in the schools; to develop prt meth 

of interesting children in the forming of health hha 3 to publish and dis- 
tribute pamphlets for teachers and public health workers and health liter- 
ature for ahiliiren 3 te advise im organization ef local child health programs. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—A league of agencies to 
secure a better understanding of child welfare problems, to improve stand- 
ards and methods in the different fields of work with children and to make 
available in any part of the field the eared results of successful effort. 

he League will be glad to consult — agency, with a view to assist- 
ing it in ae a reo! ts children’ "a work. C. C, Careten’s, 
director, 13 St., 


‘COUNCIL OF sen ee W. 98th &t., a! York. bee 

enne ts, Harry Sternberger, ex. sec’y. Promotes ci 

hd cpoperation, education, religion and social welfare in the the United States, 
Europe. 


yc aha of Immigrant Aid—799 senha oy Mayr 8. J. 8 es 
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EDERAL COUNCIL OF THE “CHURCHES o% CHRIST In 
AMERICA — Constituted by 30 Protestant denominatio: Rey. Chas. 
Macfarland, Rev. S. M. Cavert, gen’l. sec’ys.; 105 E. 22 2 'St., New York. 
os nagee Maid ig te ana Social Service—Reyv. Worth ye Tippy, 
exec. ~3 Rev. F. est Johnson, research sec’y.; Agues Camp- 
ball, research ase't.; oe ee librarian) 0 
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iene a Sta va Gé Hamp 
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THE INSTITUTE oe CRIPPLED AND DISABLED MEN—John 
Culbert Faries, 5 EH. 23rd St., New York. Maintains free industrial 
training classes and peapiey aad bureau; artificial limbs and appli 
ances; publishes literature on work for the handicapped; 
suitable meane for rehabilitation of Wasne ed pond pak geod and 
in ae te. Rut. the 


pe 


other special 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY (formerly Intercollegiate 
Socialist Society) Harry W. Laidler, secretary; Room 931, 70 ins heen 
New York City. Object—Education for a new 

production for use and not for profit. » $3.00; $5. 00 
Kod $25.00. Special rates for ents, 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF coL 
ORED PEOPLE—Moorfield Storey, pres.; James Weldon Johnson, sec’y.; | 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. To Paint to Se otic red pe ger: common 
tights of vipa Fes ‘urnishes ion regarding race prob- 
jonas, lyachings, etc. Mem! rship 9 90,000, aor $50 branches, en bert 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN AS- 

BOCIATIONS—600 re Ave., New York. To advance physical, © 

ee een ao iy aed iritual interests of ugh fe women. Main- 
s Nationa 


for sence courae protesctonal: “training to women 
or 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE COUNCIL—Oficial a 


Body of the Catholic Or, ations ef the country. mI 
National bye 0 . 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Wash-. 


Pac hee hi 
General Secretary, Rev. John J. Burke, C.8.P. i 
. Ryan, Exee. Sae’y. 5 


Department of Education—Rev. — 
Dovertomis of eave aud teria ~William 
epartment o: ws an tion—' 
Department of Social Action. On ve 2. yes eng ota A A. Lapp. 
artment of Press and Publicity— ‘ustin MeGrath; Ass’t. t. 
jiams, 


irector, Michael Willi 
National Council of Catholic beara resent! oe William 5. 


Benson; Exec. Sec’y., Sla 
zene Council of oe Woies=Precidént, Mra. Michael Gaviadl 
National Catholic Sertice =, Stool for Women, yim D. Cc 


Sec’. ion 
Director, Charles P. Neill Miss Maud BR. Cavanaug’ 
Bureau of iaislaretion = sateedl rector, Brues M. Mone 


WAT ONaL: CHILD LABOR hh ic turterdatr gpip ied R. Lovejoy, oce'yuee 
105 East t., New York. In ena a 


health, och rai :” Ananak eserabaalel 
Me ee B18. Gas mad Bboy tote lclinguency, et Prva ont 


Child.” 

NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC.—Chas. Fr | 

Fowlisos, ¢ gen sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. Originates and publishes — 

Peiich Vi visualizes oe principles and conditions aff the 

Beals, wall being and sere of Sorta Conners with pe 
agencies, and all child w community, city 

state-wide service through exhibits, Sila elite compuigua. ant 4 a 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE—Dr,_ 
Walter B. James, ce pres Dr. Th : 
Medical Directo: f 


‘rankwood i d g 
Clifford W. Beer. nervous 370 cersatm “hat gg New York C eta 
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annual meeting, 
Island, June 22-29, 1922. Pr 
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NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLIN J 
NESS—Edward director H. 


Seid sec'y.; Hrs, Winttred Baths oe 130 £ band S New 
Objects: to furnish informa on, exhibits Tie tern slides, | ig 
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WA TIONAL page LEAGUE—44 E. 23rd. St., New York. 
"| sec’y. Promotes yar for eno 

minors in industry and for poor aed oducts; mini- 

it worsen aad eight hour day, no t work, federal regulation 
and packing industries; “honest cloth’ ome Publications 


TIONAL pesearidie OF SETTLEMENTS—Robert A. Woods, 
i. Park, Boston. Develops broad forms of comparative study 
‘concerted acti on in , state and nation, for meeting the fundamental 
oblems. disclosed b a settlement work; seeks the higher and more demo- 
tic organization geen life. 


TIONAL BEAL HIZATION: FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING— 
National Health Council—Anne A. Stevens, R.N., Director, 370 

. For development and standardization of 
ai Nore” library and educational service. Official 


TIONAL URBAN LEAGUE—For among Negroes. 
a Se, No wr York. pres: Es Eugene Kinclle Jones, > piers sec’y. 7 E. 
ork. eee pares: Comumniseoes of white and golened people 

community alge Trains Negro maa workers. 


OMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION—Anona 
TIONAL . WOMA Headquarters, 1730 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, Illi- 
. To secure effective enforcement of the Kighteenth dment, to 
Ei Gai Wana wats Sap crease tenant 
tbr ieanication = and other allied fields of endeavor. Official 

on “The Union sianal ‘Leagpen at Headquarters. 


AL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—Mrs, Raymond 
oo 311 South ieee Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Stands for self- 
ent in the work throu, organization and also for the 
of Dp rmation given. 


eieeoitre! teglsiation: 


GROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 

York City. president; H. S. 

pedal’ attention given to are of year-round 

peeve ystems. Information available playground and 
unity center sccivities, os aime sein on, 


PRESENTATION LEAGUE—To secure repre- 
sees & . Hoag, sec’y., 1417 Posast St., Philadelphia 
hip, $2, pockics to quarterly 
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= BETTERMENT FOUNDATION—Battle Creek, Mich. For 

of the causes of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 
ts ree activities are th the ‘Race B Betterment Conference, the Eu- 
Registry, and © courses and various allied activities. J. H. 
4 Cadies N. Colver, sec’y. ' 
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Conducted by 
JOSEPH K. HART 


Vision 


* When ae blind lead, ” the people fall in the ditch. 
Technique will not save them, Good will can only pro- 
long the agony. Nothing can take the place of vision. 

The world hasn’t much of it today. Education has tech- 
nique—until little else remains. War has a ghastly tech- 
nique. Industry has technique. Social work has technique. 
Who has vision? Have educators? Statesmen? Business 
men? Labor leaders? Social workers? 

Statesmen have met at Genoa to discuss the technique of 


"getting to a place, or a’condition, which they definitely re- 


We don’t’ know where we're 
going,” they say; “but we’re making fine headway toward 
something or other. Watch our technique!” 

We wonder at them. But is our American education in 
any better position than that? Stories of revolt against the 
schools are common. -Only a few days ago, a group of 
liberal students issued a statement that the colleges had 
nothing to fear from its activities. Is industry aware of its 
social direction, or is it blindly going forward? Do social 
workers know what produced the “cases” they are dealing 
with? Why should any one come to be a “case”? Does 
social work tend to transform a “ case ” into a human being? 
Or does it merely consist of helping the “ case” to substitute 
one set of neuroses for another? 


fuse to locate or identify. 


Vision as Common Sense 


e Some people fear to have a medical examination. “One gets 
scared, you know,” they say; “and after all, it will all come out 
right.” Do Mises just naturally come out rieke? Is it better not 
to know? Is it better to let the future take care of itself? Should 
a teacher know what he is trying to do? Should a social worker’ 
know or care what his routine means? Is there any place in work 
for vision, for understanding of probable’ outcomes? 


Vision as Control 


@ Men are not “ready made.” They integrate into existence, in- 
tellectually and morally. How can such integration take place with- 
out vision of the future? Modern world environments are essentially 
disintegrating. Integrity is a distinct achievement. It depends upon 
selection and organization. How can these be secured without 
something in the future to tie them up with? 


Vision as Revolution 


3. The revolutionists are, happily, not all dead. But, haply, 
blind revolutions are things of the past. Vision is revolution: fixing 
our eyes on desirable goals, industrial, political, educational, social, 
and making our ways more or less directly toward those goals. 
That was the “ American revolution.” Why should not that remain 
the type of all American. _revolutions? Why should that type of 
revolution ever die out in America? Is there any reason why 
American education, industry, statesmanship or social work should 
not achieve such vision? Is there any reason why American life 
should not enjoy the continuous experience of this sort of revolution? 


References: 
A. M. Simons, The Vision for Which We Fought. 
Price, $1.50; with postage from the Survey, $1.70. 
John A. Hobson, Democracy After the War. 
Price, $2.00; with postage from the Survey, $2.20. 
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A Case Under the Transportation Act 


HE decision of the Railway Labor Board handed 
_down in Chicago: last week, holding that ‘contracting 
shop repair work to outside firms is a violation of the 
Transportation Act, has been characterized by the board as 
the most important since it was created. The decision comes 
in the case of an obscure road, The Indiana Belt Railroad, 
which had entered into a contract with a company to a 
certain shop work under conditions of work which varied 
from those established by the board. But the principle es- 
tablished will affect the decision in thirty-six cases concern- 
ing seventeen railroads now before the board. It is im- 
portant, moreover, as_ registering the opinion of the board 
that its powers are not merely advisory. [See the SURVEY 
for May 6, page 203.] 
The roads have for some time resorted to the practice of 
“ farming out”? shop repair work and maintenance of road 
work that their responsibility for labor conditions under 
the Transportation Act might end. The board now holds 
that under this condition the workers ceased to be railway 
workers and thus the board lost its jurisdiction to adjust dis- 
putes between the employers and the workers, As the board 
points out, strikes against the employers i in sub-contract shops | 
may paralyze’ transportation quite as readily as strikes 
against the roads themselves. And it was to avoid strikes 
that the act came into existence. If such contracts are al- 
lowed, says the board, the ‘“‘ entire Transportation Act can 
be nullified and the will of Congress set at naught.” 


The Hampton Spirit 

N unusualll large attendance of representative white 
Az colored friends from South and North marked the 

fifty-fourth anniversary of Hampton Institute this 
year. Progress in the work of the institute was shown not 
only by the opening of important new buildings and the 
dedication of an athletic field, given to the trustees by grad- 
uates of the institute; but more significant i is the extension — 
of Hampton’s influence through its graduates who hold 
leading positions in education and public work (such as agri- 


cultural extension, public health and community organiza- 


tion) and through its daughter institutions. No announce- 
ment was greeted more cordially than that of a gift of a mil- 
lion dollars by the Mitchell estate toward the endowment 
fund of Tuskegee which continues to work in closest co- 
operation with the older institution. 
While the arranged programs for the anniversary exer- 
cises naturally brought out the more showy and dramatic — 
results of Hampton’s educational work, conversations with 
teachers and students showed the existence of a deeper and — 
more far reaching influence of personal relations—not un- 


kee that of the hen settlement in the North where the 
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contact between residents and neighbors often is infinitely 


more important than the sum total of the scheduled activi- 
ties. The “ Hampton spirit,” it was seen, is more than that 
of the loyalty of students and graduates which all great 
educational institutions experience. It is the recognition by 
all of a special task and a special responsibility. Outwardly, 
in the reports and speeches of the trustees and friends of the 
institution, the emphasis is often laid too exclusively on ma- 
terial results—the importance of the positions held by grad- 
uates, the effect of their services on the prosperity of the 
South. But even more important than the greater health 
and well-being of the southern Negro is his cultural advance 
- that has been brought about by educational stimuli, and his 
increasing contribution to the spiritual, intellectual and ar- 
tistic life of America. Very significant in illustration of the 
motives that animate so many of the graduates were stories 
of the sacrifice of personal opportunities of higher earnings 
for consecration to more immediately urging tasks. The 
graduate is rare who, sent maybe by great sacrifice on the 
part of his parents, leaves his home community to its ne- 
glect and lack of leadership in order to take a more remun- 
erative position elsewhere, and he suffers the opprobrium of 
his class mates. 
As usual, the singing of the students under the leader-- 
ship of the distinguished Negro composer, R. Nathaniel 
_ Dett, was one of the principal features of the anniversary. 
J. H. Scattergood, of Philadelphia, joined the Board of 
Trustees, of which Chief Justice Taft is the chairman. 


| A People’s Tribunal 
Dp ISSATISFACTION with the existing legal machin- 


ery for the arbitration of civil disputes has reached 


the point where litigants would sacrifice much to 


avoid the delay and cost of a judicial decision. The an- 
‘nouncement, at a meeting of the Lawyers’ Club in New 
York last week, of the establishment of a new tribunal of 
arbitration by the recently formed Arbitration Society of 


the right direction. Within twenty-four hours, twelve cases 
_ were submitted for arbitration, typical of a wide variety of 
_ gisputes which might be reconciled by a third party, often. 
_ within a few hours or at any rate without a cumbrous and 
_ prolonged hearing of expert testimony. The tribunal de- 
cageeves its power from an act passed by the New York leg- 
islature in 1920 providing that any persons who wish to 
arbitrate a difference may select an arbitrator to hear their 


A VIEW OF THE HAMPTON CAMPUS 


‘mediators and conciliators to bring parties together, to offer ad 
to show the best side of the other fellow’s point of view. — 


America has been warmly welcomed, therefore, as a step in 


the society include prominent lawyers and business men. "Thed 
tribunal will, at the start, be primarily for the arbitration 
of business controversies, but, with one exception, no type o 
dispute is excluded. While some of the directors seem to 
favor extension of the operations to the arbitration of indus- 7 
trial disputes at some later time, others are opposed to ‘it. 
Judge Julian Mack, at the inaugural mectinia tet warned 
against it. He said: edt 

My experience has been largely limited to the arbifeation oe i 
dustrial disputes, and it has demonstrated to me that in industrial 


pursuits mediation and conciliation are infinitely more valuz 2 
than arbitration. What a board of arbitration can do is to act 


Justice Guy pointed to the large number of cases betw 
tenants and landlords that could with great advantage 
taken out of the courts, and former secretary of comme? 
William G. Redfield, spoke of the advantage of the trib 
to the poor. Moses i Grossman, a New York lawyer wi 
has worked hard to bring about the creation of this n 
instrument of civil justice, believes that by its means the | 
ume of litigation at present congesting the courts can be. 
duced by 75 per cent. The rate at which cases are piling u i 
some of the courts practically means that justice is not done. 
For instance, in the New York Supreme Court 21,380 cz 
are pending; during the last year 8,938 cases were dis 
of and 13,223 cases added. This is not exceptional, | 
volume of undisposed cases has been mounting steadily 
the last few years. It means that John Smith who broke a 
leg through the carelessness of an automobilist who ran over 
him will settle for less than he and his lawyer consider h 
entitled to, rather than wait indefinitely ; that Widow Br 
will continue to harbor the sense of being cheated by her 
husband’s employers in the matter of wage arrears be 
she cannot get a swift decision. Red tape and techni 
stand in the way of that simple adjustment—with or 
out strict intefpretation of the letter of the agreem 
which a skilled arbitrator can in such cases often 
quickly and to the satisfaction of all concerned. ; 
N United States declaring unconstitutional the 

labor law of 1919 nor the reasons in the opi 
delivered by Chief Justice Taft come altogether asa 
prise to those acquainted with the subject. Aft 
act making illegal inter-state trade in the products 
labor had been invalidated by a decision of 


Court, the National Child Labor Committ 
tactics of the British House of Commons in it 


Invalid fe 
EITHER the decision of the Supreme Court of 
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ofa "Fiscal measure. “The act of 
imposed an excise tax of 10 per cent upon the net 
profits. of those employing children under 14 years 
of age” in a mill, cannery, workshop, factory or manufac- 
turing ‘establishment, or children under 16 years in a mine 
or quarry. The question for the Supreme Court to decide, 
says Chief Justice Taft, was whether the restraint and 
regulation imposed under the law was incidental to a fiscal 
urpose, or whether the purpose of the tax was the inflic- 
on of a penalty. It was clearly this. The court’s opinion 
dwells upon the danger to the Constitution if, because of 
‘the good social effects expected from this legislation, a pre- 
dent were set by which any law, hitherto deemed to in- 
ringe the rights of the states, could be made constitutional 
pby attaching to it a tax provision: 
- Grant the validity of this law, and all that Couiicresa would need 
to ‘do hereafter, in seeking to take over to its control any one of 
‘the great number of subjects of public interest, jurisdiction of which 
¥ he states have never parted with and which are reserved to them 
by the Tenth Amendment, would be to enact a detailed measure 
of complete regulation of the subject and enforce it by a so-called 
tax upon departures from it. To give such magic to the word “tax” 
‘ould be to break down all constitutional limitations of the powers 
of a5 sites and puaplctely wipe out the sovereignty of the states. 


Chicago’ s Building War 


HE smoke of Chicago’s labor war rises from three 
sources: the corruption of the building trades for 
which both employes and employers are responsible, 
and which has led up to the present dispute ; the criminal 
element now in control of the labor organizations, which has 
countenanced violence; and the lack of civic responsibility 
shown by the prevalence of an administration which en- 
dorses the means now resorted to by its police department 
to bring about order. [See the Survey for November 20, 
1920, April 30, 1921, and June 18, 1921.] 
Discussing the latter the New York Evening Post says 

orially: : 
It is impossible to andertend the operations of a police depart- 
ment which resorts to wholesale raids as a means of running down 
m rderers; the mental operations of a judge who suspends the writ 
of habeas corpus because the city is in “a state of warfare,” and 
he mental operations of a district attorney who threatens Haymarket 
ingings indiscriminately. There is little excuse in the Chicago 
r situation for panic among the general community. There 
tinly is no excuse for panic in the courts. | 
The corruption of the Chicago building trades is a matter 
current history. A legislative investigation has resulted 
dictments brought against contractors, workers and bank- 
concerns, On top of this came the awards last fall by 
deral Judge Kenesaw M. Landis; awards against which 
union rebelled, holding that the "judge went outside his 
ovince in fixing wages for unions which had not submitted 
their disputes, and in setting up working rules for the unions 
when he had had but the question of wages submitted to him 
for arbitration. [See the Survey for February 11, page 
753-] The organization of a self-appointed Citizens’ Com- 
nitte who’ brought more than ten thousand workers to the 
tity in an effort to enforce the awards but added to the heat 
ft the fire. Twenty-two unions agreed to work under the 
dis wage scale; thirteen rejected it and are fighting it. 
thirteen have been outlawed by the committee which has 
nced they will forever be on the open shop basis. 
A split then grew up in the building trades council. The 
nt, William Curran, resigned because his organization, 
TS, voted sense the policy he was trying to carry 


was alached in his place. Mader’s union is 
ec ace outlawed by the Citizens’ Committee. 
a ‘ Big Tim” Murphy of the gas house workers, 
viser, both have criminal records and never have 
gepuosble Fabor leaders. The carpenters have 


withdrawn from the council because of local and national 
disputes, and it has been rumored that their withdrawal will 
be followed by withdrawal of other unions—especially those 
now working under the Landis award—and that a new 
council will be formed. 

This rumor is in line with a rank and file movement now 
on foot in the council to throw off the control of the corrupt 
leadership. This movement wants two things: first, to get 
rid of the crooks in the organization and, second, to work 
toward unity and industrial unionism. Back of the move- 
ment is the same group that put William Z. Foster’s resolu- 
tion through the convention of the Chicago Federation of 
Labor some months ago, calling upon the A. F. of L. to 
work out plans for amalgamating the craft unions. When 
Samuel Gompers later went to Chicago and denounced Foster 
and his group for “ radicalism,’ Murphy, Mader and other 
building trades officials now accused of crime supported 
Gompers and made use of his influence to bolster their 
power. Nevertheless, the rank and file movement was said 
to have been getting close to a control of the situation when 
the explosions of May 10 occurred at the open shop glaziers’ 
plants and resulted in the death of two policemen and the in- 
dictment of eight of the controlling labor leaders. 


The Tar of the Ku Klux 


HE KU KLUX KLAN seems to have ladled out 

tar of a new brand. If the reports from the South 

are true—and there is good evidence for believ- 
ing them to be—academic freedom, tarred and feathered, 
will have to take its modest place at the end of the line oF 
the Klan’s pet adversions. Under the headline, Warned 
by Klan Lindeman Quits, the Charlotte (North Carolina) 
Observer states that E. C. Lindeman, professor of social 
and political economy at the North Carolina College for 
Women, in Greensboro, has resigned largely under pressure 
of the Ku Klux Klan. 


The Observer says: 


At the time of making the statement concerning his resignation, 
Dr. Lindeman recounted that he had been told to leave the city 
by the Ku Klux Klan. Dr. Lindeman did not go into the details 
of the advice given him by the Klan, other than stating that some 
time ago he was told by the Klan to discontinue certain alleged 
acts, and later that the college was requested to ask far his resigna- 
tion by the K. K. K. At that time he took no action, but said today 
that another proposition has come along that has caused him to 
resign. He said that while the warning of the Klan to leave the 
college was not the- sole motive for his resignation, it was one of 
the factors leading up to the action. 


Another North Carolina paper states: 


It is understood that the demand for Dr. Lindeman’s removal was 
based on the following grounds: That he is a socialist. That he 
is an atheist. That he had been and is unconventional and indiscreet 
in his classrooms. That he or some member of his family permitted 
his Negro cook to entertain a number of her friends in the Linde- 
man home. 


That Professor Lindeman has been subject to persecu- 
tion is confirmed by A. W. McAlister, president of the 
Southern Life and Trust Company and one of the leading 
citizens of Greensboro, who, in reply to an inquiry, has 
wired the SURVEY: 


President of college states Lindeman’s resignation not forced by 
Klan. Charges of Klan not credited. Thinking people of Greens- 
boro have confidence in Lindeman and have no patience with per- 
secution that has been instituted. 


President J. I. Foust of the college, i in a telegram reply- 
ing to the SuRVEY’s inquiry, reiterates even more strongly 
that Professor Lindeman has resigned voluntarily and with- 
out pressure: ; 


The Klan exercised absolutely no influence in the matter. The 
authorities of this college are firm in their determination to treat 
with silent indifference any suggestions or recommendations that may 
be made by the Klan or similar organization. 


ik aba a) the Seder: Ss stati eho ‘was in Glee weeds 


William J. Sim- 


the resignation of Professor Lindeman. 


- to comment upon this situation and to state what steps he 
would take to discipline the Klan at Greensboro. No reply. 
has been received from him. This is in spite of the fact 
that papers in Georgia, the state in which the national head- 
“quarters. of the Klan are located, are carrying this same 
story. Professor Lindeman hinecele has not replied to the 
‘Survey’s request for a statement as to the basis of the 
charges made against him. 
- Professor Lindeman, who has been on the faculty of the 
‘ North Carolina College for Women for several years, has 
‘a national reputation in his field. His recent book, The 
Community, published by the Y. M. C. A., is one of the 
‘most authoritative of those dealing with this subject. For 
a number of years he has been one of the principal teachers 
at Northfield, the summer school conducted by the Y. M. 
CA: He was one of the two speakers at the opening pub- 
‘lic meeting of the National Conference of Social’ Work 
at Milwaukee last year and is on the conference program 
for this year. 

_ It is understood that his letter of resignation wait be pre- 
sented to the board of trustees some time this month. Their 
action and comments upon the Ku Klux letter will help 
determine whether or not there is such a thing as academic 
freedom i in the South. 


Salaries 


CERTAIN large city has been considerably per- 
turbed of late at reports of the high salary paid the 

“= executive of the central federated body of social 
agencies. In this instance the salary corresponds to that 
_ paid to business administrators of similar responsibility. By 
such a comparison, however, the public is apt to get a dis- 
torted notion of the salaries generally. paid to social work- 
rs. ‘The rank and file of trained social workers receive sal- 
aries not unlike those of stenographers and teachers. 


ican Association of Social Workers, are analyzed the 1921 
figures of the Vocation Bureau of the association. During 
‘the year, 3, 596 individuals registered with the bureau for 
- positions, for vocational information, or for the general ref. 
‘erence service which is offered. The bureau filled 643 posi- 
_ tions in nearly every field: of social work, the case-work field 


Medical social service, probation and protective work, hos- 


economics. also took their share of workers. Some 251 
vacancies were handled in the field of group activity, in 
which the settlement led, with boys’ and girls’ clubs and the 
i W. C. A. following. ‘There were 233 positions in the 
area of social reform which includes a range of jobs from 
_ public health to Americanization. There were 208 positions 
im institutions and 51 in industry. Although an estimate based 
upon the salaries agreed upon for the positions which were 
filled is not conclusive, it does give some idea of the current 
incomes of social workers. About one-half of the positions 
in child welfare, family and medical social work paid from 
$1,200 to $1,800. Four positions in family social work ‘and 
_two in child welfare paid over $4,000. A little over one- 


__ between $1,200 to $1,800, while only one went over $4,000 
e ~ Recreation positions also struck a level of from $1,200 to 
$1,800. Settlement positions have a still lower average, due 


n addition to the money wage. ‘Those in community organ- 
ization showed a wider range, from $1,200 to $2,500, with 
por over $4,000 


several weeks ago received authentic information that the 
local Klan had sent a letter to President Foust asking for 


- mons, the imperial wizard of the Ku Klux Klan, was asked 


points the delegates followed “his leadership by acclamation. 


-ropeans of American citizenship. They cannot be sensibly 


_ arbitration. 


‘the definite concession which Mr. Hillman brought from 
In a recent issue of The Compass, the organ of the Amer- © 
_ in general and to the Amalgamated in particular. 


textile factories in Russia. 


Ceding with a demand for people to fill 537 positions. — 


pital social work, church visiting, visiting teaching and ‘home 


- minutes’ duration. 


half of the positions in probation and protective work eae x 
cal enlightenment. 


the attitude of the Amalgamated shall be, especially 
obably to the fact that board and room are usually. given 


ing Workers be America held in Chicago _ ast 
_ week was one continuous celebration, in its f 
tive and constructive programs, of the victories — 
gained in the New York and Boston Jockouts and of the 
peace which now prevails in the men’s clothing. industry. 
The “machine” worked smoothly, swiftly and efficiently. 
But, especially toward the end of the convention, there was 
nothing but humorous approval of its occasional high hand, — 
for it was so obviously guided by a high and able mind. 
Never, for one moment during the six. days, did Sider 
Hillman, with the most elastic cooperation of the other 
national executives, lose his skilled and subtle mastery of the 
convention—a mastery so kindly, shrewd and firm, so extra- 
ordinarily sensible and lucid, that on all the controversial 


The majority of our clothing workers are native Eu-— 


called a “‘ foreign” group, for they are rather keenly con- 
versant with the problems of American life and labor, which — 
they discuss with an excellent English vocabulary. But their 
European background inclines them to view the changing 
social order in America from the standpoint of European 
politics. Hence the wide rift in the National Socialist Party 
has mirrored itself in the rank and file of the Amalgamated. — 
An attempt was made to carry the fight into the conven 
tion. It was then that Mr. Hillman showed his states- 
manship. In a speech of limpid economic logic and sur-— 
passing parliamentarianism he showed how inapposite and ~ 
dangerous old world politicial theories are within an Amer- 
ican industrial union. If you must arbitrate on tailoring mi 
disagreements, your pet ism can only harmfully affect the ~ 
In fact, the main thing that matters in a 
world so bruised and chaotic is the best possible technique 0: 
reconstruction. And the grand stroke which reconciled the 
right’ and left and middling wings of the convention was 


the Russian government to the American labor movemen’ 


‘The concession grants the right to operate clothing ant 
The new organization is to be 
called The American-Russian Trade Industrial Workers’ 
Association. The capitalization is to be not less than 
$1, 000,000, open to any one in $10 shares, but to be vested 
in American labor. The convention appropriated $10,000 _ 
for initial expenses and another $50,000 was authorized for 
stock purchase for the union. It is expected that the enter- 
prise will pay 7 per cent dividends on the common stock 
And should the’ earnings exceed 10 per cent, such excess ~ 
shall be applied to the extension of whatever industrial en- 55 
terprise may be decided upon. ; 
Such a combination of good business and humaniee reco 
ciled whatever political factiousness there might have dev: 
oped i in the convention, which voted for the Russian con 
sion in unanimous pandemonium of approval of twenty-five 
But the jeopardy that Russia might dic- 
tate to American labor was defeated by the refusal of the 
convention to ratify a resolution to join the Red T- 
Union International. ‘The danger of political scholasticism: 
within the union, however, by no means precludes int 
gent affiliation on the part of labor with the forces of p 
And so the convention authorized 
General Executive Board to determine by referendum wh: 


the National Conference for Progressive Political 
which will have its second meeting next December. C 
siderable conservative as well as radical opposition | q 
against this rather eye ect which 


kone” "He es the ‘Chiciss Builting. es whose 
eration is now torn pe ths Landis aware and the last 


4 ‘convention say ene to rect the General 
E sigan Board ‘to oe definite ee toward the gradual 


sag convention Piles as some interesting social legis- 
“It voted for the establishment of day nurseries, 
ere , working mothers, upon social investigation, might 
e their children during working hours. And it also 
ithorized the General Executive Board to work out a plan 
unemployment. insurance which would place the burden 
of unemployment upon the industry and not the worker. 
_ The Chicago Joint Board reported that next July it will 
open the first Amalgamated Trust and Savings Bank, where 
h union will keep $1,000,000 on deposit. “The bank will 
gin operation with a capital stock of $200,000 and a sur- 
s of $100,000. ‘Though open to the public under the 
sidency of a trained banker, R. L. Redhoffer, now vice- 
president of the two Security Banks of Chicago, the bank 
1 be’ controlled by the union ‘membership. Any earnings 
ver 10 per cent will go. either to the surplus or will be dis- 
uted among the investors. The Chicago union also ex- 
cts soon to open up the first Amalgamated temple, where 
business, social, eaonet Boe eae ioral activi- 


vin ee, measure it is true that the 
owers Sid Last ‘two. seh; a and phi- 


cok he iC litorm Indians, mat. on what 
Lost Treaties of 1851-2 by which they 
ands to the United States [see the 


armistice leading to a home 
Je onference. At any rate their 
ill is tymied at the spot where the next 
in the oe of as It is being 


res fi 
romises made are i te il Sats gov- 


gations. 
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The bill came within one move of enactment in the - 
Sixty-sixth Congress. It was approved by the late secretary 
of the interior, Franklin K. Lane, the acting secretary, Alex- 
ander TIT. Vogelsang, by the succeeding acting secretary, 
Barton Payne, by the commissioner of Indian affairs, Cato 


‘Sells, unanimously approved by the Senate and House Com- 


mittees on Indian Affairs, passed by the Senate of the 
Sixty-sixth Congress on the unanimous consent calendar, 
and failed of passage by the House because of the crowded 
calendar. Naturally it was with confidence that they saw it 

re-introduced, the Indian delegates say, and set off on the 

prescribed course of procedure. But with change of admin- 

istration came change of policy as to the California Indians’ 

plea;,or it may be change of point of view as to what consti- 
tutes payment of a debt. 

They had a friendly meeting with Secretary Fall at which 
they told the needs of their people and urged the settlement 
of their claims, protesting at the same time against the in- 
adequacy and wasteful expenditure of appropriations. They 
made it clear that they were asking payment of the debt 
they feel the government owes them, and not for any gifts 
or gratuities. Secretary Fall expressed recognition of their. 
need but opposition to their jurisdictional bill. 

He said: 

I cannot see my way clear to approve any bill that hag for its 
purpose compensating the Indians upon the basis of the value of 
lands invelved in the eighteen treaties rejected by the Senate of 
1852. . It is my policy that, where Indians are without any 
tribal property and ‘are in indigent circumstances, the government 
should extend to them liberal aid in providing for their care and 
comfort and in aiding them in having the advantages of education 


and civilization to the end that they may not only become self-sup- 


porting but that they may become useful citizens of the country, with 
homes in which to live. The proposition as contained in the juris- S 
dictional bills contemplates the ascertainment of a lump sum in the 

nature of compensation to be divided pro rata among the descend- 

ants of the two hundred and ten thousand Indians said to have 

been in California in 1852, without any regard as to whether such 

persons are in need of assistance and without any ‘regard as to 

their qualifications to wisely use the money that they might re- 

ceive. My suggestion would be for a definite roll of the California 

Indians’ to be made, through this department, that would show the 

blood status of each Indian and his or her condition, to determine 

their actual needs, with a view to legislation that would have for its 

purpose extending to such Indians as are in need of such neces- 

sary relief as would be for their best interests and advancement, 

including homes for those having families. 

Secretary Fall declared his willingness, if the California In- 

dians would abandon their Court of Claims bill, to recom- 

mend bills asking appropriations for necessary relief for 

them. 

The California Indian delegates sent by their people to 
Washington to ask settlement of a debt are somewhat con-— 
founded, they admit, by the Secretary’ s proposal. It opens’ 
strange possibilities, they say, in meeting one’s private obli- 
If the United States government in settling with 
them for the lands they gave on the promises made them in — 
the treaties may pick and choose among the rightful heirs to _ 
an estate which heirs to make payment to, may choose the - 

“ indigent,” the sufficiently ‘ “needy,” those who can “ wisely 
use the money they might receive,’ make their emolument, — 
quite arbitrarily, depend on whether or not they have fam- 
ilies 5 then, these Indian delegates ask in their simple trust- — 
ing Indian way, why can’t the Indian pay his grocery bill — 
by slipping a little dole to the grocer’s paralytic grand- 
mother, or giving a stick or two of candy to the grocer’ s in- | 
fant nephews and nieces? 

Inasmuch as the lands they gave up belonged to all the 
Indians of California and the promises in the treaties were 
made to all the Indians, the somewhat literal Indian takes — 
the point of view that payment should go to the heirs of 
those Indians trusting to the white man’s laws they now 


’ live under to protect the interests of incompetent and minor 
Indians even as they protect the interests of other incompe- — 


(Continued on page 288) 


S Mrs. Belmont put it, New York has so many. 
main streets that it has no real Main Street. Its 
little Italys, little Hungaries, its Forest Hills and 
a Harlems, Yonkers and Hobokens are matched by its 
Little Bars, its Little Engineerings, its Little Social Works, 
its art streets, its silk streets, its Wall Streets. The various 
groups, geographic, political, professional, economic, which — 
_ give character to the urban area have few common denomi- 
_ nators and no recognizable multiple which sums them up in 
an organic community life. 
_ These groups draw into New York some of the most ven- 
- turesome and capable leaders in every vocation, but seldom 
does a local civic movement effectively tap these reserves of 
human capacity. Men who span great gulfs in far away 
mountains with the interlacings of steel bridges, whose blue- 
prints lay out some new industrial town entire and with 
modern facility, whose counsel may change the monetary 
system or mold the constitution of some foreign nation— 
such men share with nine million neighbors the infelicities of 
a setting which clogs efficient work at a thousand points and 
makes normal home life a precarious luxury. And yet a set- 
ting which is all but unmatched in its infinite human pos- 
sibilities. How to rub so great a civic lamp so as to call 
up its attending genii has been a poser to which neither 
public administrations nor private membership bodies have 
contrived more than temporary or partial answers. 
Therein lay the encouraging thing of the gathering 
brought together last week at the Engineering Societies 
Building by the Russell Sage Foundation, before which to 
lay its project of a Comprehensive Regional Plan of New 
York and its Environs. Here were men whose influence 
is national in their own fields, whether of architecture or 
_ banking, transportation or medicine, trade or law; here they 
' were called together in the name of their own town and 
_ they came, six hundred strong, men with vigorous person- 
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The City Gate of the New World 
By Paul U. Kellogg a 


alities and experience in the great team plays of modern life. 
The meeting, to be sure, was not representative in an in- — 
clusive sense and had little more cohesiveness than a college © 
commencement. ‘There was no spontaneous discussion or 


action from-the floor. Its participants broke up without or- ~ 


ganizing themselves as the nucleus of a greater community © 
movement. ‘The meeting very clearly, in the eyes of its pro- 
moters, marked a much more preliminary stage, that of 
taking the public into their confidence as to the set-up and / 
scope of what might be~called a social engineering crew 
which is to’carry on exploratory operations, and, as Mr. de — 
Forest put it, to “‘ outline an initial plan in reliance upon 
the cooperation of others to perfect it and to carry it out.” © 
The very freedom from cumbersome affliations at this junc- ~ 
ture may prove essential to laying the bases of the work in © 
the broadest and most untrammeled way. Most significant | 
was the fact that this new and resourceful approach, this 
vision of an achieved city, caught the imagination of so pur- — 
poseful a company of citizens. The approach was con- — 
sonant with the methods employed in business development — 
in making large-scale executive decisions. ‘This was 
brought out very clearly by General John J. Carty, vice © 
president of the Ametican Telephone and Telegraph Com-— 
pany, which bases telephonic expansion on careful economic — 
surveys and population studies. The vision held up was 
one which gripped very much preoccupied men as something ~ 
that concerned them intimately. Their cooperation in the — 
preliminary stage was assured. This preliminary stage over, _ 
the outcome of the enterprise which the Sage Foundation — 
has initiated with such quiet competence will hang not only © 
on whether it is convincing to the best practical minds but ~ 
on whether the picture—like that of the old cathedral build- ~ 
ers—is visionary enough, in that truest.of misused senses, to — 
lift all sorts and conditions of men into common action; on q 
whether the tent ropes of the movement to bring it into — 
being are stretched broad enough to take in the town—like 


4 


| 
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Street. In such case, the outcome will be more than a city 
plan; it would usher in a new community consciousness that. 
would make much else possible. E } 

The enterprise entails nothing less than a comprehen- 4 
sive regional plan embracing the entire area around the ; 
greater city from Bridgeport to West Point, thence to — 
pape and down to the Jersey Coast, including in its ; 
swéep all of Long Island. Three states are thus involved — 
and human densities ranging from “a square mile or so of 
East Side, sheltering two million people, to thirty-two — 
square miles of wilderness across the Hudson only six miles — 
away.” ‘That, in itself, is a commentary on the lack of 
adequate planning to date. ; oe 

‘The committee of direction appointed by the Sage Foun- 
dation is headed by Charles D. Norton, president of the — 
First Security Company, who was chairman of the success- 
ful Chicago City Plan Committee during the first three 
years of its existence. Other members are Robert W. de — 
Forest, president of Sage Foundation, the Metropoli- — 
tan Museum of Art, the Charity Organization Society, an 
New York’s first tenement house commissioner; Frederic 
A. Delano, former president of the Wabash and Monon 
Railroad and associated with Mr. Norton in the Chicago 


» the canvas which the circus men set up at the end of aad 


Morgan and Company; John M. Glenn, director of 
Sage Foundation, and Frank L. Polk, former assist: 
Saath of state and former corporation cov 

ork. / oy aed 


ial work i is taking the form of a ‘quadruple sur- 


Economic Bad: Industrial, 


i rari. Legal. 

IV. Social and Living Condisons. 

A staff of engineers has been at work for more than a 
ar on the physical survey, under the direction of Nelson 
Lewis, former chief engineer of the Board of Estimate 
d Apportionment of the City of New York and former 
resident of the ‘American Society for Municipal Improve- 
The legal inquiry has been prosecuted for six 
mnths past under the direction of Edward M. Bassett, 


Jed by Frank B. Weillinrns . Shelby M. Harrison, director 
surveys of the Russell Sage Foundation, is giving his en- 
e time to organizing the group of studies bearing on living 
‘conditions which, it is hoped, will go farther than any 
hitherto attempted in working out the social bases for con- 
uctive city planning. A typical sub-division, that of pub- 
health and sanitation, will be under the pioyeion of 


Fabrais pauuirics have still to be launched. 

As executive secretary, the committee has called in Fred- 
ck P. Keppel, former dean of Columbia University Col- 
ege and former assistant secretary of war, who is relinquish- 
ing his present post with the International Chamber of Com- 
n merce at Paris. He will be assisted by Flavel Shurtleff, secre- 
ty of the American City Planning Conference. The list of 
neral counsellors, advisers, members of; special commit- 
s, staff, etc., would fill much of this column and include 
perts, public men and. women, professional leaders of the 
t rank, Contributions from private citizens will supple- 
t the grant from the Sage Foundation in meeting the ex- 
se of a piece of work which is distinguished by the com- 
hensiveness of the inquiries which precede it and by the 
ale of its commitments, ranging into the years ahead. 

"he committee announces ‘that ‘ “plans when sufficiently ad- 
vanced will be submitted to the public at large for study 
criticism through groups of citizens representative of 
each community in the great area involved.” 

“Tt is perhaps in these environs,” said Mr. de Forest in 
ouncing” the project at last week's meeting, ‘ “that city 
p anning has its greatest _ opportunity ”; adding that, in line 
th its charter, “it is that plan which makes the city a 
sr place to live in and a better Place to work in that 
interests the Sage Foundation.” The city as the ex- 
sion of the native spirit of American initiative and life 
interpreted in a vein at once reminiscent and prophetic 
Elihu Root. Herbert Hoover came on from Washing- 
bring out the economic factors at stake. To quote: 
"enormous" losses in human happiness and in money which 
resulted from ‘lack of city plans which*take into account the 


ditions of modern life need little proof. The lack of adequate 
Kepecet of "a aaa and parks, “ congestion of streets, the 


“A hundred years,” 


“THE SURVEY 


they said, 
~ “We have made goods and homes and children’s bread. 


“We have made wealth and workers, skill and brain; 

ees aot aa Cities and markets and deep enterprise 
é That drew the wheat out of the fertile plain; 

And every task we dream we undertake. 
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misery of tenement fie and its repercussions upon each new genera- 
tion, are an untold charge against our American life. Our cities 
do not produce their full contribution to the sinews of American 
life and national character. The moral and social issues can only 
be solved by a new conception of city building. 

The great growth of industry since New York was originally 
planned presents a host of new problems. The cost of distribution 
of necessities within the boundaries of the city increases each year 
until today the congestion, the inadequate system of terminals, of 
transportation and commodity distribution generally, taxes New 
York with 10 or 15 per cent upon the cost of living above more 
adequately served centers. 

Many of our industries are seasonal. If we are to secure high 
living standards and to gain in national productivity, these indus- 
tries must be so interlocked as to give more continuous employment. 
The fact that New York has at all times the largest proportion of 
unemployment of any of our cities is due partially to this ill 
adjustment. 

New York is the gateway of Europe into the United States and 

ethe dumping of great hordes of people into our slums is a poor 
introduction to Americanization. 

One part of such a plan must be a realization of each economic 
group in the community as to its function to the whole great com- 
munity of which it is a part. With this in mind, residential districts 
whose interests center largely around low cost of living and edu- 
cational and recreational facilities would see their interests in better 
means of distribation, and the development of public utilities. The 
manufacturing districts must find not only better aligned transpor- 
tation but coordination to residential areas which can be developed 
upon human lines. 

The survey can help arouse a consciousness of its needs on the 
part of each community and group within the whole territory. . . - 


‘The head of the Henry Street Settlement stressed the con- 
sideration of “ the things that are closest related to the daily 
life of the largest number of people” and carried Mr. 
Hoover’s thought further in suggesting that the project 
opened up the possibility of providing as part of a well 
thought-out plan for public works during periods of idleness 
and recurring cycles of unemployment. Miss Wald told the 
story of an East Side child who, looking down Henry Street, 
saw the Woolworth Building in the sunset light and, compar- 
ing that shining vision with the ugly, overcrowded, unclean, 
garbage; decorated houses about her, asked, “ Say, does God 
live there?” 

“Planning for so large an area and on so large a scale,” 
said Mr. Norton, who conceived the project and heads its 
execution, 


requires group judgment—a group which certainly will include 
the architect, the engineer, the lawyer, the painter, the sculptor, the 
landscape architect, the social worker, the economist and the business 
man. And the work itself will develop and discover the man, the 
planner, to lead that group. They will depict for us the New York 
of a hundred years hence, a city great not merely in numbers but 
great in that all of its citizens, the rich and the poor, the strong 
cand the weak, can take just pride in its power and its beauty, can 
share in those durable satisfactions of life which are the natural 
outgrowth of orderly thinking and wise planning. 


Thus it has come to pass that Mr. Conan Doyle may take 
back with him, as one of his American impressions, that 
Mr. Sage has, in his philanthropic incarnation, moved his 
office up Wall Street to the corner of Main. 


ye 


ee The Strike 
ath By Charles Poole Cleaves 


_ The great mills looked abroad with empty eyes 
~ Out of whose rooms the human life had fled. 


i “But have we failed to make 


Brothe 


ts in thought and purpose, work and will? 
this fixed hour, what genius has the mill?” 


this difficulty. 


other. Windows were “ €. ‘ 
caused endless trouble in the arrangement of things inside. 


J 


Leaves Tom an. 


IV. Worlnanehe and Unions; 9 3 


-EORGE was puzzled by the holes he had made in 


had arrived for building the stairs, that the holes 
naegan in the floor had not been placed to receive them. 
Oue would surely bump his head going “ upstairs ”’ ; 


and the same thing would happen going down to the 


cellar. Evidently I had arrived just in time to adjust 
Nor was this all: there were other mat- 
ters needing attention; a number of things did not 
work out. There was not enough room for this and 
too much for that; 
upon one room and stood beyond the designed limits of the 


off center ” here and there, and this 


And one could see that the plastering was going to occasion, 
no end of trouble; the walls were not “plumb” and their 
surfaces so eid: and twisted that wherever the trim had 
been applied, it stood away, leaving yawning spaces between 


it and the wall. Here were problems enough to satisfy the 
- most ingenious inventor. 


_. Besides, this was a case which involved diplomacy. For 
here was I, a “ New York professional,” as the builder called 
“me when I was not about, endeavoring to do a piece of work’ 
in an upstate village, where I had known the workmen long 


-_ and intimately, and where a large, self-appointed committee 


of villagers had an eye on my work. It would never do to 
disturb the situation. These workmen were the only ones 
available; and from their viewpoint they were doing remark- 


ably well. In fact, they wanted to please me, although they 


viewed my knowledge of building with no little suspicion—as 
likely to be wanting in common sense. 

_ For their use I had made drawings of a sort to be easily 
understood. Details had been extended in scope so as to 
anticipate all of their problems. But I found that my draw- 
ings were not looked at in this light. From their general out- 
lines a broad, approximate idea was obtained as to what was 


te intended. The rest was a matter of going ahead; and when 
«the work had been executed my drawings were referred to. 
It was always interesting to discover whether or not the 


_ drawings agreed with the structure. The inability to under- 


stand the meaning of a few lines or some of the little figures _ 


was passed over as a matter of no very great consequence. 
“We wondered what that meant,” was sufficient as an ex- 


Bp Sets planation when I found things not as I had anticipated. 


The situation seemed utterly hopeless unless I imported 
_. workmen from the city. Surely I could find plenty of work- 
men there. Had not my morning walks across the park all 
through the summer made it plain that unemployment had 
~ been increasing ? But as a matter of fact it had not been easy 


to find skilled workmen for the jobs in the city. At the time — 
there was so much talk about unemployment there was a 


very real difficulty in securing enough skilled workmen 
in many of the building trades. This was common 


talk among the architects; and builders referred to the 
That it was a good alibi, in- 
the case of work poorly done, may have had some- 


conditions constantly. 


thing to do with the fostering of this opinion, and it 


i was an, excellent point to make, now that the matter 
It could be 
argued that the lack of skill among the building trade work- | 


_ of trade unionism was up for discussion. 


_-men and the decrease in the number of young men coming 
in were due to the limitation of apprentices by the trade 
unionists. And uniform wages for skilled and unskilled alike 
must certainly make for the decay of proficiency and skill. 
* Allowance should be made, some argued, for the fact that 


a workmen i in the building trades can find employment, year 


in and year out, to cover little more than 60 per cent of the 


the floors. It was plain enough, now that the time 
is the opinion which prevails, 


some of the partitions encroached. 


-When the time came for earning a living he merely bough : 


elapsed since the colonial builders, the millwrights and th 


lages has béen concerned with the carrying on of the tra 


‘ing trades. And he also knows that in these buildings tor 


our regard for workmanship bere 


year. os his might have some bearing upon the falling off of 


apprentices. But then, this lack x work is in part due to A 
weather—-natural causes; not much can be done about that, | 
It must be trade unioni 
that lies at the bottom of the falling away of apprentices an 
the consequent falling away of skill. : 
George did not belong to a union; nor did any of the othe 
men working upon the building—there were no unions in th 
town. And I gathered, from our talks about things in gen 
eral and remarks let fall in the course of the day’s work 
that these workmen had no use for unions. Apparently t 
idea of unionism in their minds had got all mixed up wit 
the idea of anarchy—was-associated with men with fierc 
looking beards and with bombs in their hands. Where wa 
the reason for having unions 2 As it was, there were no 
enough workmen to go around. Besides, one would certainly 
lose one’s position in the community by j joining up with this — 
disgruntled class. No! Trade unionism does not. account — 
for it. 3 
How many times in the course of George’s life Bad the op 
portunity or the occasion for doing things well beén thrus 
in his way ? Rarely had he been called upon to build fro 
drawings; nor had he ever worked where a high standa 
of workmanship had been demanded. He had fixed ov 
some old buildings, built a few stores and a few bungalo 
where about all that had been required was that he get the 
work done—somehow but cheaply. And he had served 
time in training for his trade. There had been no nee 


a hammer and a saw and went to work. 4 
George was not alone to blame for these things. Had he 
wished to learn his trade thoroughly, to whom could he hay 
gone for instruction; who would have engaged him as 
apprentice ? Certainly he could not have filled his wants 
cally, for when he was a boy fully a half century had pas 
since there were in our eastern villages well trained wi rk 
men to whom he might have turned. For that much time hai 


‘ie 


carriage makers had plied their trades in the spirit of 
ing things well. The evidence of their work remains h 
and there; but years have passed since any one in these v 


tions of workmanship and building well. 

Of course; we may blame the workmen and their unior 
in our cities for the decay of skill and the ever accumula 
ing shortage of thoroughly trained workmen. But the choic 
—the decision—in the matter of building well or buildi 
poorly lies with those who employ the workmen. Today thi 
vast majority of structures erected in our urban centers 
of a speculative character. Any one who is familiar with 
building situation knows full well that this class of buil 
makes up the bulk of the work for those engaged in the b 


much of the spirit of workmanship—too much of the sp 
of doing things well—will not be tolerated. So, for the 
of skill and the shortage of skilled artisans, the workmen 
our cities are no more responsible than was Geom 
of the conditions in his village. , co 
And yet we cling to the idea that all this ite come 
unionism. And we grow concerned over the accu 
shortage of skilled artisans ;we still need them upon 
And so in all seriousness we launch a scheme to 
double purpose of supp INg our limited needs an 


our understanding of what produces the 


jours necessary for ie? workman to 


| Parole: Laws 


ERHAPS « no more TE es, matter has presented 
itself to” the many American and foreign students of 


iy 


ur American penal - discipline called the “ indeterminate 
ntence ’ ” and “parole.” ‘There has. repeatedly come to 
. inquirers the bewildering disclosure that each state has 
‘own methods of administering the indeterminate sentence 
nd of practicing parole. It has been my privilege to make 
tudy—which has been published i in pamphlet form by the 
ison Association—of both of these problems, and my belief 
has grown that the assembling of present laws, of present 
rocedure, and of comment ies existing methods will serve 
good purpose. — 
The first practical application: of the principle of the inde- 
|| terminate sentence seems to have occurred in Michigan, 
when at the request of Zebulon R. Brockway, then the well- 
known superintendent of the Detroit House of Correction, 
w was passed providing specifically that although a pros- 
e might be sentenced to imprisonment for as long as 
hree years, the inspector of prisons should have authority 
es her at an earlier Pare on being assured of her 


‘establish g the New York 
In this law was embodied an 
eo sentence, although the orig- 
intention ‘of the proponents of the new reformatory 
) endeavor to secure an absolutely, indeterminate 


aspired: by the ‘preat ‘success of the 
rish systems of penal es which 


rict solitary eaaaeent to celaave. edo on 
re, the prototype of our “ American parole.” 

, through succeeding decades, other states estab- 
ies, anc ie sclean laws similar to the original 


ner and iaree: of the application of the principles 
terminate sentence. It will perhaps clarify our 
to note that one form of indeterminate sen- 
n be applicable, by law, to the state prison, 
_state reformatory, and still another to the 
|. We find, in New York for instance, 
erences iced mentioned, but BA different 


unicipal p 
fo} di Hedi visitors and students i in 1 this coun- 


such variety exists in one state alone 
i : an 


x certain facts, the fist of which is 
er a state nor federal indeterminate sen- 
le to the sentencing of responsible per- 

_In the matter of individual states, 
ures have always been unwilling 
authority for unlimited detention 
eterminate sentence has 


; ry with the 
Nn: Stetciet but many 
n of the inc determinate sen- 
treason, arson, ‘Tape, kidnap- 
ere) Tn: some cae any first 


our prisons who have sought information from the — 
_ Prison Association of New York than those features 


and Methods 
offenders (in the legal sense) may receive an indeterminate 
sentence, whereas in other states this may be extended to 
second and third offenders. ‘There are states where the 
imposition of an indeterminate sentence is optional with the 
committing judge or jury. 

‘By what shall the indeterminate sentence and the adminis- — 
tration of parole be judged? Is there any yardstick, so to 
speak, of its results or success? Rightly or not, the success 
of a correctional institution is supposed to be estimated by 
the percentage of so-called reformations it can achieve—or | 
can announce. And, for the proof of success the institution | 
cites the percentage of successful parole periods passed by 
inmates released on such parole. 

Persistently, students and observers of American institu- 
tions inquire as to their “ results’? in terms of the after 
careers of inmates. The severest reproach in many ways, 
which is frequently made by foreign observers, is that we 
have no adequate scientifically presented and candid parole 
statistics extending beyond the limited period of parole, and, 
it is declared, it is impossible to make a full or determining 
test in six months or a year. 

Reformatories and prisons often claim from 65 to 95 per 
cent of so-called reformations. The indeterminate sentence 
has been in operation in this country, in relatively rapidly 
increasing forms, for almost half a century. Surely it is time 
it could be tested in some form or other. And in these days, 
when an increasing number of accusations are made that the 
indeterminate sentence, and parole are failures, and that a 
more repressive system, together with materially lengthened 
sentences, should be instituted, it is not only desirable but 
necessary that we know frankly and with reasonable cer- 
tainty where we stand. 

In an effort to obtain whatever data are now available 
on this’ subject, the writer addressed a questionnaire to the 
warden or superintendent of every state prison and reforma-, 
tory in the country, and in many instances a second copy 
of the questionnaire was sent, giving all officials every oppor- 
tunity to present their available information, statistical or 
otherwise, relative to paroled or discharged inmates. Certain 
definite facts were gained from the answers, the one out- 
standing one—of the utmost significance—being that not 
one institution of all those replying to the questionnaire— 
70 out of 103—could submit with any. degree of accuracy 
information as to the careers of former inmates for a period 
of two or three years subsequent to the completion of the 
parole period. It is fair to assume that those institutions 
that did not answer could not give light in this matter, for 
they naturally would if they could. 

From Elmira Reformtatory came the statement that a 
study—the most exhaustive and pretentious that came to 
the notice of the writer—was made of 16,000 inmates who 
have been on parole. No questionnaire was used in making ' 
this study, and apparently no country-wide inquiry was — 
directed to prisons, reformatories, or state or national bureaus | 
of criminal identification and information. _The conclusion 
that 67 per cent of the number paroled were “‘ making good ” 
was drawn completely from the records on the books of the 
institution. From West Virginia came the estimate that, 
judging by the small number returned to the institution, at 
least 95 per cent of the men paroled go straight. This, 
however, i is exactly the kind of statement that seems inade- 
quate in any careful study of the parole problem. 
To trace the after-careers of prisoners two methods are 
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such states as California, New York, New Jersey, Massa- 
chusetts, Illinois and Indiana, of the conduct of former 
- inmates who have been released from parole custody for a 
period of five or ten years. The American Institute of 
- Criminal Law and Criminology has long urged that such a 
study be made, and, at the time of this writing, has hopes 
that, through a financial pledge from_ the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, it will soon be in a position to undertake 
ts 
In 1912, the New York Prison Association, with the 
- financial aid of the Russell Sage Foundation, expended thou- 
sands of dollars in making a study of former Elmira in- 
“mates. This was seriously handicapped by the inability of 
the investigators to locate many of the released _prison- 
ers. Any similar study will meet with the same difficulties. 


to determine, with any reasonable accuracy, the results of 
the indeterminate sentence and parole until there is estab- 
lished a system whereby every penal institution in this coun- 
try will be required to file, with a central federal bureau, 
_¢uplicate copies of the records of its inmates. 
There was created, some years ago, by special act of Con- 
gress, a Bureau of Criminal Identification. This bureau is 
under the Department of Justice and is located at Leaven- 
- worth, Kansas, although not a part of the prison at that 
place. Federal institutions only are required to send dupli- 
cate records to the bureau. Other institutions, bureaus, etc., 
do so voluntarily, and only in special cases. Here is the 
nucleus for a national governmental bureau of criminal sta- 
tistics. and information. Its use by all penal institutions 
_ should be made mandatory. At the end of five years, sub- 
sequent to the setting in operation of a system of exchange 
of records between the state institutions and the central 
~ federal bureau, we should be in a position, in making a study 
of the operation of the indeterminate sentence and parole in 
any state, to learn, with accuracy, the number of former 
‘inmates of an institution who have reverted to crime. With 
this number known, there will then exist the only fair and 
sound basis upon which to register results. E.R. Cass. - 
Assistant General Secretary, 
_. Prison Association of New York. 


Michigan Jails | 
TAXPAYER may be interested in prisons, if for 
no other reason than that he is concerned about 
capital outlays and operating costs that are increas- 
ing faster than his private income. He knows that 
- offenders are sent to prison to protect society and that society 
pays a definite bill for keep and “reformation.” He is 
rightly concerned if such offenders are turned loose again 
_ more evilly disposed and a greater menace than when com- 
mitted. If he is from Michigan, he may bear in mind half 
‘a dozen recent “ jobs” done by graduates from the state’s 
penal institutions. 

‘ All of which leads to a quoted statement of Dr. Richard 
_ M. Olin, the Michigan commissioner of health—who is not 
given to making unconsidered statements—that any convict 
who makes good, after leaving a prison in that state, does 
so in spite of the prison and not because of it. With that 
goes the finding of Frank Tannenbaum that the Michigan 


of least objectionable prisons in the United States. 

Jackson, in spite of occasional floggings, the dungeon, and 
the solitary, may be actually a high water mark of prison 
administration. If so, a taxpayer may well wonder what 
the best of penal institutions is accomplishing in the way of 
_ prisoner reformation and reduced correctional costs. Some- 
body is “ repeating,” or else in Detroit fifty thousand people 
each year, exclusive of ordinance violators, could not go 


i 


‘suggested: ‘The first is that an intensive study be made in — 


Therefore, it is my firm belief that we shall never be able 


-intendent, who have put in three years of conscientious effort © 


State Prison at Jackson is possibly among the first half dozen _ 


rison. — : A ESE RESO Ss re 
~ Assume, as many do, that a policy of “ treat ‘em rough 
‘is the well deserved lot of the offender. It still remains 
that such a policy has never effected any extended results in 
reforming criminals and reducing crime costs. Possibly for — 
this reason the Detroit House of Correction has gone to the ~ 
opposite extreme in the humane treatment of inmates. 
This institution is a tumbled down fire trap, built soon 
after the Civil War. It is a combined state and city prison, 
housing felons and misdemeanants, and is the only state 
prison for women. Four years ago it was a typical prison— ~ 
vermin ridden; food prepared in a basement condemned by ~ 
the health authorities; men under perpetual silence; no rec- ~ 
reation or smoking; no medical treatment; continual bru- © 
tality; and unfriendly relations between management and — 
prisoners. ; aa 
These conditions were evidenced by a conservative investi- 
gation commission authorized by. the mayor. Following the 
investigation came.a new board of control and a new super- 


to make the prison a reformatory, with these results: 


1. The “silence” has been abolished. ; a 
2. Rough treatment approaching corporal punishment has been 
stopped. %i 

3. Regular recreation, with band concerts, boxing, movies, and — 
smoking under reasonable restrictions has been established. es 
4. A modern library has been installed under supervision of the 
City Library Commission. \ im 
5. The Board of Education has established classes three nights a 
week for both men and women. ; Oe ha am 

6. Correspondence courses are available for prisoners desiring — 
them, and are paid for out of wages earned. ‘ 
7. Medical treatment is mandatory, including treatment by regu- | 
lar oculist, dentist, and physician. Operations are taken care of at — 
the city’s hospital. 
8. The court psychiatrist passes on all questionable cases, and 
indicates conditions that should determine the nature of prison 4 
treatment. ) a 
9. Where domestic affairs are involved the Welfare Department _ 
makes such family arrangements as will mitigate hardships. ee, 
10. The long established policy of paying a small daily wage for — 
work done in the prison industries is continued, as well as the pay- 
ment of material amounts of relief to the families of prisoners resi- iq 
dent of Detroit. _ s! Se 


These improvements have been made within a plant too’ i 


\ 
: 
5 
5 
f 


_ worn out to be worth overhauling, where the fire hazard is — 


constant; where men are over-congested, and where escapes — 
are not uncommon. ‘The changes in policy relate chiefly to — 
the treatment of inmates, and may have nothing to do with — 
actual “reformation.” However, there is a presumption 
toward reformation if a prisoner is released with the feeling 
that he got what was coming to him, rather than several 
times what was coming to him. . aan 
’ The Detroit House of Correction is now being moved to 
a one-thousand-acre farm, upon which is being built a mode 
prison structure to cost two million dollars. Prisoners will — 
be classified and segregated, and if an indeterminate sentence — 
law is secured, they will be kept until cured of their particu- — 
lar diseases—social, mental or physical. It had been antici- — 
pated by some that, having departed so materially from the — 


\ 
a 


¥ 


usual treatment of inmates, the authorities would strike out 
in a new direction in the building of a plant. ‘The cottage — 


system had been suggested, since more than three-fourths — 
of the prisoners are minor offenders, in for ninety days or — 
less. However, except for the farm location, the new insti-« 
tution is to be of the regulation type, although entirely q 
modern. Pe 
This story does not concern itself with brick and bars, out- 


side cells, and sanitary plumbing. It is written only to po 
to one prison that with wholly inadequate physical faciliti 
has brought a new spirit into prison life. Later, it may 
found equally desirable to upset the traditions of pri 
design. Lent D. Upson 

Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research. ‘< 


Pies EEvolnton. ‘and the beginnings of demo- 
cratic government make possible prison reform, a field 
in Germany where modern social ideas had least penetrated 
before the war. The | prison was an institution where the 
old military bureaucratic spirit had full sway. The warder 
was the former non-com whose one method here, as on the 
drill ground, was “giving ’em hell.” There is still the 
executioner of the Middle Ages with his axe to carry out 
capital punishment ; whipping is still permitted by law; but 
he old spirit is rapidly changing. 

I recently visited the prison at Fuhlsbiittel, Hamburg, 
a D the largest in Europe, and one of the most progressive in 
. reform, The prison has thirty-eight hundred inmates, with 
a waiting list of some two thousand convicts. Its actual 
ileal is only twelve hundred. 

The director, Mr. Koch, is a keen student of prison re- 
Bisem | in other countries, notably of American experiments. 
4 In close harmony and contact with him is Mr. Hueffmeier, 
director of the Hamburg employment bureau, also a pro- 
‘gressive in social reform. 

_ Two years ago Mr. Koch iitrodaced a new spirit in the 
_ Fuhlsbiittel prison. The obstacle which confronted him, 

_and which he still finds in most German prisons today, is the 
popular idea that the prison. is primarily a place for punish- 
ment. He would make it, on the contrary, a sort of hos- 
pital for the morally sick. He decided to introduce the 
- ‘system of collaboration between the psychopath and social 


vay 


as advisers, and as moral doctors to assist prisoners to find 
a way to make a decent livelihood. These professional social 
orkers are to replace the old non-coms. 
At present there are at Fuhlsbiittel three such assistants, 
‘picked from civil life on their merits as practical social 
workers. One was a court probation officer, another a 
shool teacher, and the third an engineer. ‘Their functions 
are many. Aside from ordinary prison duties, they act as 
dyisers to the men, helping them in their relations with 
heir families and with the outside world. ‘They see to it 
that the men’s families have some sort of livelihood. 
_Mr. Koch would give advisers not only to juveniles—as 
is now the case—but also to adult offenders. ‘These would 
study the men’s needs, help them to find jobs or to 
_ change their vocations if ill-chosen. If the moral invalid 
really a weakling, the adviser can recommend that he be 
ted again before the court, and if need be can have him 
urned again to ‘an institution long enough to give him 
ifficient training to take care of himself. 
tt found that prisoners develop an affection and depend- 
mce upon these social workers which exceeds any feel- 
g that school children acquire for faculty advisers. There 
at Present ca thousand men for each adviser. 


now being ltawed, ‘The idea of making the prison more 
ike a large hospital, a place to live in rather than to rot 
becoming a reality through extensive modern improve- 

ents. There are new kitchens, washrooms, a smithy and 
table factory, and, in construction, new hardware and soap 
actories. Gardens and playgrounds are also being planned. 
In place of the lock-step, prisoners are learning sports. 
e juvenile section has been playing games since last year, 
football - was introduced this fall for older prisoners. 

is a prisoners’ or ‘ra of twelve pieces, and a choir. 
tside musical talent is frequently invited in. I found 
excellent compositions on one of the programs. The 
helpers explained that Beethoven and Schumann have 
more popular than Berlin “rag.” Other classical 


an Pesitbacieed’ for eee 
prisoners are humored so far as possible. 


helper, men with broad human sympathies who could act - 


are taken ue hed as the men themselves show 
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Particular talents among the 


The men have been divided into three categories accord- 
ing to the length of their terms. Those with sentences up 
to one year are in the first class. First offenders with six- 
month sentences are ordinarily put on probation extending 
over a period of three years. But this has not proved a 
remedy. Those, for example, who commit theft, because 
of material plight or moral weakness, are likely to repeat 
the offense unless given support. There is a popular Ger- 
man saying, ‘“ Once is never,” which also contributes to the 
depreciation of the good effects probation is supposed to have. 

These Hamburg social workers do not regard the jail 
as the ideal atmosphere for their work. They hope to put 
the men out on prison farms. Men in second category, 
prisoners of from one to five years, would go there instead 
of being packed into the overcrowded prison as at present. 
The prison farms planned by Mr. Koch will be organized 
for some two hundred and forty prisoners each, with one 
social helper for every sixty men. Uniforms, wardens and 
prison garb will not be tolerated. The men will lead open- 
air lives under training fitting them for life in the outside 
world. Intensive farming at the same time will help to 
meet the food shortage. The market will not be loaded 
with prison wares produced at sweatshop rates to the dis- 
advantage of other labor. 

In the third group fall the long-timers of five years and 
more. In this category also are those who have violated 
confidence put in them in the other two groups. Here the 
psychopath is first called in to determine the degree of 
physical and mental responsibility of the prisoner. The 
fundamental idea is that prisoners are here not only to pro- 
tect society, but also to be protected from their own irre- 
sponsibility. Men in this class with good conduct records 
can, on completion of two-thirds of their sentence, be given 
probation. In such cases the social workers take particular 
pains to make them fit to earn their living outside. The 
new prison board helps them keep abreast of their trades. 
When they come out they are put in direct contact with 
the employment bureau and receive clothing and equipment. 

Mr. Hueffmeier states that men freed after long confine- 
ment are slow moving and bent—in a word unfitted for any 
sort of employment. His concern and that of the social- 
ists and democrats, supporting him in this work, is to make 
prisoners able to take care of themselves and their families. 
There is an enlightened selfish side to this idea because each 
prisoner costs the state at an average five thousand marks 
and his family costs another five thousand marks a year. 

At Christmas, in 1920, Mr. Koch tried an experiment 
which put the prisoners on their honor. During a concert 
the doors of all the cells were opened so that the men could 
put their chairs in the corridors. The singing, combined 
with this unusual freedom, without guards present, so over- 
whelmed many of the men that they left their suppers un- 
touched. One of them, a long-timer, found a piece of 
cardboard, the ink to write, and smuggled a poem to the 
director. About it he drew an attractive frame and his 
verse was written in flamboyant script. A part of it read: 

Outside I see the friendly stars, and inside the 

_ Prisoners stand in their open doors, no doubt left open 
So that the melody could reach us unbroken by iron barriers. 
In all the cells I hear a light sigh as the music begins. 
A picture of my destroyed youth comes back to me, but now 
I see. the hope of 2 new birth. Music i is a song of happiness. 
As it ceased I buried my head in my hands and cried. 

Although the reforms outlined have only partially been 
realized, they have sufficed to change the entire atmosphere 
in the Hamburg prison. The best indication of this fact 


is the confidence which the prisoners have in the social 


workers. In prison they go to them with all their little 
troubles. When freed they continue to look to their old 


advisers for help in meeting new problems. 
SANForRD GRIFFITH. 


ciety has been formed which is opening a rapidly in- 
creasing number of hostels in the tourist districts of the 
country, where no liquor or beer ts supplied and simple 
accommodation is offered at rates barely covering the 


ANDS of children in the early 

teens may often be seen in Ger- 
many roaming the hills and woods, un- 
accompanied by grown-up guides, un- 
less it be an older brother. This out- 
growth of the youth movement ob- 
viously has its dangers, the more so 
since there are no laws against the 
sale of alcoholic; drinks to minors. To 
provide wholesome shelter for children 
and young people, whether accom- 
panied by older persons or not, a so- 


cost of maintenance. 


The silhouettes which are here 
reproduced have been taken from a series of postcards 
- issued in support of this movement. Camping in the 
open with the use of tents is as yet rare in Germany. 


ee 
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ei Rohs a - youngster I was a member of a typical boy’s 
gang. We had a shanty located in a back alley, 
the Pirates’ Den, made ‘of shingles. and lath and 
“stray boards, which we had conveniently pilfered 
rom the cellars of our families. By the glow of a dim 
adle we concocted wild schemes of adventure. We com- 
d mild depredations upon the households of our neigh- 

A gallon of ice cream for an evening party had a 


mi 


ssion of a high school principal, lost its most luscious fruit. 

sepple pie set on a sill to. cool met a destination it was 
; One or two bolder spirits even advised 
ids of a more hazardous nature. — 

Finally a pitched batele of stones with a gang es the 
lower part of town” (we considered that we were a little 
stter since our fathers were bank cashiers and insurance 
ts and lawyers instead of mechanics) brought our par- 
sup short. The battle was something of a real affair. We 
eployed over the length of several blocks. The casualties in 


able. There were family star chamber sessions. With a 
ber of the other boys (most of them are respectable now 
ditors of newspapers, wholesale grocers and the like), I 

ed in. ve am account. of myself. Our 
0] ished and other dire, consequences threat- 


ae one of ne eye eae was wise in the ways of boys. 
rhaps it was because he was a politician and had been a 
rofessional ball player in his day. At least he understood 
ys and their devious tracks. He didn’t damn our gang. 
’ He said, ‘ ‘Sure, you. ‘want a gang. - Every boy wants to be- 
ong to one. You have just started off on the wrong foot,” 
ang to that effect. “I'll tell you what, boys, I have a 
down at the ry >and he knows how to box, too, 
he’s a h dinger as a basketball player. - Well, I think 


lifted our gang ‘up bodily (we didn’t 
was doing it. I cut lawns to earn the $3.50 
join) and set us down in the boys’ department of the 
” under a man who also knew boys and the road to 
hearts. It was:not-until years afterward when I was 


her had been. And along with swimming and basketball 
gym: we learned the rudiments of clean sportsmanship. 
The Pirates’ Den was no more. Instead we were vying 
each other for the team. __ 

Many studies have been made to show the effect of di- 
ecreation ‘on juvenile delinquency. In her book, 
ters for Children, Janet. Penrose Trevel- 
quotes’ th rintendent ‘of one of them: ‘“‘ My list of 
ght boys is growing steadily. I have been able to 
up of boys calling themselves The Clutching 
‘hey are as amenable as possible now.” She 
cially troublesome gang was disbanded 
fa play center got hold of its spirited 
became so fascinated with art work that he 
d exploits i in a painting class. 

Federal Children’s Bureau has shown that among 
\merican cities of its own class Washington has the 
roportion of delinquency : among children of juvenile 
; It was found there that the number of delin- 
er 100 children 5 to 19 years of age was 2.2 per 

a 


ed in the ‘ame ee the | ‘poorest ving 


rihe Pirates” Den 


range way of. disappearing. EA peach tree, the prize pos- 


‘port, 
play facilities than do the children in any other section of 


n windows, black eyes and bruised bodies were consid-- Washington.” 


boys’ work myself that I realized how canny that boy’s | 


only was the highest percentage of this delin- 


Conducted by 
PAUL L. BENJAMIN 


conditions, but also, in general, these districts had the poor- 
est facilities for play as well. Of course, other factors, 
such as the economic condition and the intelligence of the 
parents, also entered into the situation. 

The two precincts of Washington showing the greatest. 
percentages of delinquency have. only two playgrounds for 
7,387 white children. hese precincts have not a single 
playground for their 4,163 colored children, of whom in 
one year 232 or 5.6 per cent were brought before the court. 

Precinct 10 has the least child delinquency. Here there 
are 20,856 children of whom only 1.2 per cent were before 
the court within a year. The section is bounded by the 
spacious, beautiful Rock Creek Park and the “ Zoo.” 
Within its boundaries is also the United States. Soldiers’ 
Home Park and in addition to these five municipal play- 
grounds and two school playgrounds under municipal super- 
vision. “The children of this community,” states the re- 
“live under better conditions and have more adequate 


Judge Tensard De Wolf, magistrate of the Morals Court 
of Pittsburgh, says| that ‘‘a few days in morals court would 
convince any one that there is a definite relationship between 
delinquency of juveniles and bad housing and the lack of 
playgrounds.” An investigation made by the court showed 
the sections of the city which send the most cases to the 
court are those where there is bad housing and a lack of 
playgrounds. Judge De Wolf adds: “ We find many 
young boys committing offenses which can in no way benefit 
them and can be explained only on the ground that they are 
the result of the active spirit of the child, which’ finds no 
moral outlet.” 


About two thousand boys under sixteen pass through the 


Morals;Court within a year. The experience in dealing 
with these boys and in studying their offenses and the causes 
has convinced Judge De Wolf that “we need not only 
places for the children to play, but that they must be under 
competent supervision and direction.” 

Raymond G. Fuller in the pamphlet, Recreation and 
Child Welfare, issued by the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, cites specific cases to show that “the ‘bad’ boy is 
very largely the product of play energies gone wrong— 


either through their restriction or their lack of guidance. 


His delinquencies are often due to his effort to make full 
interesting use of spare time.” Pau L. BENJAMIN. 


The Beale Decide 


IVEN the right accompaniment, the most surprising 


arias issue from the throats of the least promising of 


political song birds... The commissioner of finance of 


a certain city had ae absolutely firm about the impossibil- — 
ity of making even a small appropriation for playgrounds 


and recreation purposes. 
not there, 
adamant. 


The money, he said, simply was 
In private interviews he had been polite but 
Even at the public hearing he at first took the 


same stand. But fortunately the influential taxpayers had | 


been seen in advance. They came to the hearing in a body. 
Then one by one they rose up, and each one explained 
why he as a citizen thought public money must be found 
for recreation’ purposes. 
must, to cover the appropriation we are asking for,” 
said. 
brunt of any such slight increase.’ 


they 


7. 


“Even raise our tax rate, if you 


“After all, it is we in this room today who bear the 


“The dephob Haden for he year was ‘made. 


possibilities of her work, and a public spirit that is abso- 
c lutely tireless, hers is the most popular department of the 
_ city, government. 
: Has it been harder for her to be supported from public 
instead of private funds? Undoubtedly. She has had to 
fight each year for the slight increase she needed in her ap- 
_ propriation; she has had constantly to prove both to the city 
_ fathers and to the public that the work she is doing is worth 
- the money. But she has had ample proof that if such work 
is worth the money, both people and politicians will respect 
and support it. She has proved also that we do well to 
believe in the possibilities of American forms of democracy. 
At a meeting of one of her evening centers in a school 
building, after the president of the School Board had made 
a speech, the janitor unexpectedly arose from the back of the 
room and testified as follows: 
__ I'm not the president of this here School Board, I’m only the jan- 
“itor, but I guess I’m a citizen too, and I want this Citizens’ Meeting 
to understand that the opening of this here school building evenings 
has done more for the young fellers of the Bull Frog Alley bunch 
than anything that has ever happened\since I come to live in this 
‘neighborhood. At first I thought they’d wreck the building, what 
_ with tampering with the electric lights, and putting the bubble foun- 
- tains out of business. But now you'd oughter see them! They 
come in more orderly than the school children themselves. You'd 
oughter see them setting quiet in the basement playing checkers. 
“Setting quiet in the basement playing checkers,” in a 

building one has come to regard as one’s own, is not a bad 
training in the responsibilities of citizenship. The young 
fellers of the Bull Frog Alley bunch do not attend lectures 
on civic matters; neither do many of the parents whose 
_ children play on the public playgrounds. But they will all 
see to it that the appropriation for public recreation is nei- 
ther done away with nor cut down, Through the medium 
of something more personal and less negative than fire pro- 
tection and the water supply, they are learning to take an 
active interest in the government of their city. This would 
seem to be as important as the actual recreation work that 
is being done. 


find, in every city, great or small, in spite of ignorance, in- 
. difference, and an ingrained and instinctive resistance to 
‘progress, several citizens who think in terms of human as 
- well as commercial values, and, who, once they are con- 
vinced of the worth of any new public movement, will move 
heaven and earth to help their political representatives to 

see the light. They are busy—that is all—they must be 


certain field and whose business it is to present the facts 
to citizen after citizen, thus slowly building up a solid and 
informed sentiment in the city. This takes time, endless 
_ time—and so Is a professional and an all-the-year-round job. 
ETHEL Hopart. 


iv cetne Money in Play 


r F the people of the United States didn’t have more play 
Jast year than ever before, it was because they didn’t make 
the most of their opportunities. The 502 cities reporting 
to the Playground and Recreation Association of America 


_recreation—over a million and a half more than was reported 
- in 1920. Of these cities 20 voted $5,000,000 in bond. issues 
_ for recreation and more than $1,000,000 worth of property 
was donated by individuals and organizations for the same 

purpose. The city of Chicago alone spent over a million 
dollars to maintain its magnificent system of parks and play- | 
_ grounds. 
creasing the sum total of play in the city. Memphis, Ten- — 


ch ‘Today, thanks — : 
a a superintendent of recreation who possesses not only un- — 
usual professional training and abilities, but a faith in the 


_ Moreover, even before the worth of a new movement has 
been thus proved to the general public, one never fails to’ 


convinced and aroused by some one who has specialized in a ° 


“spent $9,000,000 during 1921 on playgrounds and public 


Akron, Ohio, appropriated $2,000,000 for in- 


. *) ‘ 
ae even more arc -51 cities ‘eaabliened playgroun 
and play centers last year for the first time. 

Viewed in the light of 1921 business condraaae these fig- 
ures are convincing evidence that cities are taking play ser- 
iously. ‘They are regarding the provision of adequate play 
facilities as one of the city’ s definite responsibilities. 

Oakland, California, is a striking illustration of a city 
which is keeping up with the play needs of its people. 


i 


q 
4 

It is 
also an illustration of how rapid has been the progress of 


the public recreation movement in this country. In 1908, — 
two playgrounds were opened in the city. Here are some 
of the play resources which Oakland offered in 1921: 
51 playgrounds with paid leaders 
2 municipal boat houses on the lake, where row boats, sail boats, — 
and canoes can be rented 
7 evening recreation centers , a 
5 evening gymnasiums 
1 overnight camping ground i in oné of the parks a 
1 camp- in the Sierras for summer vacations 
Free instruction in tennis to every child in the public schools 
Not only are cities appropriating more money for play, — 
but they are also finding a number of ways to make life 
interesting without spending a lot of money. Last summer, © 
New York provided 1,200 street “beaches” where children — 
could play in the cool streams of the fire hydrants. Many 


; 


_ cities have purchased special sprays to attach to hydrants — 


and thus provide street shower baths. If you have seen 
more city kids coasting in the last year or two and have read 
of fewer coasting accidents, it is probably because your city is | 
reserving streets that have just the right slope exclusively for 

the traffic of flexible flyers and bob sleds.- 

Brockton, Massachusetts, needed a swimming pool: last 
year and didn’t haye much money to spend on one. What 
did they do? Why, they discovered that there was a pond 
on the outskirts of the city which had formerly been used | 
for an ice pond, but was then being used for nothing at all. : 
The mayor and about 200 volunteers turned to and cleared — 
the shore of boulders. ‘The city supplied sand for the beach 

and volunteer carpenters and plumbers turned what had been _ 
a long unused hen house into a modern bath house with 
dressing rooms and showers. =, 

Many a vacant lot was Aaastaneed last year from an acre . 
a two of scrap iron and tin cans into an acre or two of 
play. ; 

A certain New England city had a very beautifully laid : 
out park which it considered too lovely. to be given over to 
children for a playground. Recently it changed its mind | 
and has given children under ten the privilege of playing 
there on the grass under supervision, choosing a different spot 
each day so that the grass may not become worn down. 

And what are the returns on money invested in ‘agit 
Ask any active superintendent of recreation and he will | 
show you some of his dividends—husky, well poised boys and. 


. girls, growing up straight as forest trees and learning to- 


play according to the rules of the game; dance halls of ques- 
tionable reputation losing business because the municipally 
regulated and thoroughly chaperoned darices were “ really 

“more fun’’; boys too much engrossed in play to make trou- 
ble for the police—thesé are some of his dividends. ; ie 
A mother came to the superintendent of recreation of | as 
middle western city last year to testify in utter amazement 
that “her girl hadn’t had a cold all winter for the first time 
in years, though she had played right in the snow.” A father” 
in the same city had to forbid his daughter to go to the play 
grounds because “ they made her eat too much.” 
At the end of the baseball season last year the judge o! 
7 juvenile court in’ another city remarked that Bill— 
-known “boy problem” of that town “had been so 

stealing bases that he hadn’ t had time to steal anything 
GEey : Fo 


its 
ce where children go for a little while after school and 
urday afternoons, and where the working boy and girl 
o in the early evening. This is one of the conclusions 
rawn by George B. Masslich of River Forest, Illinois, as 
he result of a question put to the boys and girls from ten 
o fifteen years of age in a school located in a fairly con- 
ested district of a large city. He asked: 

Suppose a fairy were to give you a bag of gold with which you 
yere to employ builders to make for you and all the other boys 
nd girls of your acquaintance such a playground as you have 
reamed of, for every season and all kinds of weather. What sort 
f playground would you plan?_ Be os ‘ 

The replies have value in that they give the child’s re- 
ponse to his environment and also express certain of his 
lesires. Some children wanted various educational equip- 
nent such as pianos and orchestral equipment on which to 
ractice, typewriters, blackboards, and the means of learn- 
ng wood working, cooking, sewing, weaving and gardening. 
Mir. Masslich comments: 

‘Jt seems more reasonable to believe that these subjects, especially 
f taught in the playground environment with its greater degree of 
reedom, have a fascination for children who may need to leave 
chool to go to work before they shall have been able to surmount 
he educational hurdles which in the average school system are a 
rerequisite. . 4 ) ‘ : 

A majority of the children also wanted a place in their 
layground to rest. ‘‘ Has it been overlooked,” asks Mr. 
Masslich, “‘ that the children 

imb indefinitely.” ; : 
In spite of a child’s love of beautiful things, beauty did 
t have a large place in the scheme. There were those, 
owever, who wanted birds, swans, ducks, gold fish in 
agoons, statues, waterfalls, fountains and colored lights. 

s to the equipment that the children would have in their 
aygrounds, these included the customary ones, such as lad- 
ers, poles, swings, turning tables, rings, ropes for climbing, 
ant strides, and the rest. Mr. Masslich says: 
It was not to be expected that any great originality would be 

bited. Acquiescence and imitation belong to child nature rather 
an introspection and initiation. ay : 


Recreation Notes © 
HE first national recreation congress was held by the 
- Playground and Recreation Association of America in 
Chicago in 1907. The ninth national recreation congress 
be held in Atlantic City, October 9-12. Owing to the war 
d the demands of the period which followed, no congress has 
en held since 1916. More importance than ever, therefore, 
taches itself to this year’s meeting, at which the experience 
ered in the last six years and the new questions arising 
m it will be discussed. 
ELECTED List of Books for Children, published by the 
eration for Child Study, suggests a wide range of books for 
en from the nursery age to boys and girls in the teen peri- 
Many of the books are of special interest to recreation 
ers. The committee in charge of __ 
piling the list soon found that it was 
ossible to judge the value of a book 
om its appearance, its price or the stand- 
the publisher. They also. discov- 
ered that many good books have gone out 
E print to make way for a supposed de- 
d on the part of the public for novelty. 
h lists as this prepared by the Federa- 
should indeed help to make much 
ctive the use of a child’s leisure 
re wider sale of good books for 
ld also be stimulated. 


do not leap, and run and | 


f COMMUNITY SERVICE has recently published two valu- 


able, pocket size manuals, one Recreative Athletics and the other 
Fun for Everybody. 

In the first has been collected much of the best available ma- 
terial on the conduct of athletics for playgrounds, elementary 
schools, high schools and industries. College and professional 
athletics are not included. In the introduction, which deals 
with the aims and values of educational athletics, the social 
values of play are stressed. In-addition to a mass of specific 
information in regard to plays, games, athletic contests, how to 
manage them, are also chapters devoted to the organization and 
administration of athletics which should prove particularly use- 
ful to recreation leaders. 

The second volume is called A Pocket Encyclopedia of Good 
Times. It gives directions for playing every conceivable kind 
of game from the old charades to a tug-of-war of blondes 
against brunettes. One of the most interesting chapters is that 
dealing with family recreation. Among others, the suggestion 
is made that stories read during the week be dramatized over 
the week-end. A suggestive list of books is also given. 


A COMPARATIVELY new development of the play movement 
is the municipal camp. California and especially Los Angeles 
are the pioneers in this development. The initial Los Angeles 
camp was described in the Survey for August 2, 1919, page 
648, Today Los Angeles boasts three municipal camps, two in 
the mountains and one at the shore. Oakland, California, has a 
piece of the Sierras for this purpose. Here parents may bring 
their children for a real vacation, sleeping under the tall pine 
trees, going swimming in a nature-made swimming pool, fishing 
in mountain streams or playing games on the big athletic field. 
Floored tents electrically lighted, food and all facilities for com- 
fortable camp life are provided at the reasonable rate of $6 a 
week for adults and $5 a week for children. Sacramento is an- 
other Californian city which offers its people a summer vacation 
in the Sierras. Sacramento’s camp is equipped with a big din- 
ing hall. Log cabins as well as tents accommodate one hun- 
dred campers at a time. A two weeks’ vacation including 
transportation to and from Sacramento costs $25 for an adult, 
$12.50 for a child under twelve and $6.25 for a child under six. 
Every year is adding to the number of cities which are provid- 
ing vacation places. Last year Detroit made vacations possible 
for one thousand children and one hundred parents at its lake- 
side camp. ° ; 


IF you Visit the Tiny Tots Playground, as it is called, in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, you will see children ranging in age from a 
few months to five years—the babies sleeping peacefully in the 
hammocks, toddlers busily employed at the sand bins, four- and 
five-year olds sliding down the gently sloping slides or swinging 
in the little swings—a competent play director in attendance. 


PORTABLE play houses are another interesting feature of the 
Hartford playgrounds. They have red canvas roofs and wire 
netting walls, and each is furnished with a small wooden table, 
four chairs and a set of wooden blocks. So light are these 
houses that they can be picked up and carried about to different 
parts of the parks and arranged in different ways—in a circle, 
in rows as if facing the village street or as country places with 
spacious yards. In these Lilliputian villages, children of the 
playing-house age never tire of acting out every phase of com- 
munity life—playing store and bank, going to church, going to 
the theater and just keeping house. 


KITE DAY has become an annual event in Detroit. So popu- 
; _lar has it become that competitors in the 
events of the Seventh Annual Kite Day in 
May were divided into two sections. Those 
who live east of Woodward Avenue float- 
ed their kites in Pingree Park and those 
who live west competed in Woodward 
Park. The east side contest was particu- 
larly thrilling because it was participated 
in by Chinese, Korean and Filipino boys. 
Oriental peoples are the most expert mak- 
ers and fliers of kites in the world. This 
fascinating sport with them originally had 
an important ritual significance. 


_ THE MEXICAN MIND 
By Wallace Thompson. Little Brown & Company. 303 pp. 
Price, $2.50; with postage from the Survey, $2.70. 
_ At the end of nearly three hundred pages of rather desultory 
writing, the author of this book confesses himself baffled. 
“The effort of these pages has-been to show—what seems in- 
creasingly evident—that we cannot classify the Mexican mind 
by: any criteria which are yet known.” If he had said that at 
_ the beginning, perhaps those of his readers who know the 
_ Mexicans would have experienced less irritation, and those 
who do not less disappointment. To the former must con- 
stantly occur that Scripture which says, “Sir, thou hast nothing 
to draw with, and the well is deep.” As in his former book, 
‘The People of Mexico, Mr. Thompson is constantly obsessed 
with race and caste. Yet very casually, toward the end of the 
volume, he says: “All careful students recognize the. 
homogeneity in the broadly distributed caste groupings and in 
the nation as a whole.” This homogeneity is a far more per- 
 tinent and significant fact as a basis for the study of the Mexi- 
can mind than is race and caste. Caste is in Mexico purely 
economic, and race, outside of the uncivilized mountain tribes 
of Indians, a matter that no Mexican any longer concerns him- 
Gouselt with, 5” 
_ One who carries through the reading of this book the im- 
pressions of the Mexican mind which have come to him by, 
reason of long association misses, in the midst of much that is 
discriminating and just, any emphasis on that sense of loyalty 
. which is the best side of the much ridiculed Mexican “honor.” 
. There is also the absolutely inexcusable omission of the ques- 
_ tion of religion. In no nation in the world, not even Russia, is 
religion a more serious and universal fact than in Mexico. 
‘And so very large a proportion of the ingrafted culture received 
by Mexico from Europe came through the Church that it is 
futile to attempt to ignore the responsibility of that Church for 
the moral and cultural conditions now obtaining. 
‘One wonders how Mr. Thompson failed anywhere to point 

‘out that in many ways the Mexican mind is of an oriental cast. 


The natives of Mexico have many points of resemblance to 


- those of the Far East. And Spanish culture also had Moorish 
elements that in the congenial soil of Mexico have shown a 
surprising aptitude for surviving. The Mexican cancion 
_ ranchera is a lineal descendant, words and music, of the Arab 
' love song. 

With Mr. Thompson’s suggested program of intelligent and 
religious training as a remedy for Mexican ills, it is possible for 
one to find himself in heartiest sympathy. But a knowledge of 


Mexico and Mexicans covering three and a half decades of 


intimate personal contact does not lead me to share at all his 
dread of “indianization,” or his notion that in only a few 
_ wealthy creole families is there hope. GrorcE B. WINTON. 


HUGO STINNES 
By Herman Brinckmeyer, B. W. Huebsch, Inc. 
_ Price, $1.50; with postage from the SuRVEY, ‘$1. 60, 
All the world wants to know more about Stinnes, the German | 
coal magnate and captain of industry who within a decade, and 
especially since the war, has assumed the leadership in the trust- 
ification of the basic industries of his country. His portrait is 
admirably drawn in the biographical chapters of this book, 
and what has seemed from afar a sinister, even demoniacal 
figure becomes a human personality which one can understand. — 
_ The operations by which this Rhenish mine owner has obtained 
‘control. over his own and related industries becomes clear. Of 


far more than biographical interest is the description of the 


_ “vertical” process of trust’ building which distinguishes the 
combination of industrial capital in Germany from that in 


ordination, the different stages of trade and manufacture from 
the gain of raw material to the distribution of the finished prod- 
‘uct are brought under one administration. More vague and less 
_ satisfactory is the description of Stinnes’ relation to the unions 
and to the government. _ 

It has been said that Gernvane by way of her industrial - 
_ parliament and centralized control of capital, is gradually es- 
_tablishing the fullest example the world has yet seen of a pluto- 


‘ports of the South American countries, written with such. 


the neighbors to the South. 


150 pp. 


_ tory of his assets in edycation and natural ability and to stud 


up and facility for reference, this directory remains a mode. 


ica—the process by which, in the interests of efficient co- — 
America P y , eer a0 HOW TO MEASURE IN EDUCATION 


‘racy in real operation—not a ‘dictatoreliip | in the old autocrat 
sense, not an aristocracy, but the rule of capital ownership. 
But nothing in Stinnes’ career, so far, has given color to the 
possession on his part of any such theory or desire. In spite. 
of the ownership of, perhaps, a dozen newspapers, he is not a— 
maker of public opinion; and he is more than averse to mix 
ing in party politics. Moreover, the whole trend of his activi 
ties is toward rather than in opposition to a socialization of the 
basic industries which may eventually be controlled either by a 
dictatorship or by a democratically organized nation. The fact 
is that the growth of Stinnes’ power and the way in which he — 
wields it must be explained from the basis of his personal his- 
tory and that of his family and from circumstances over which — 
he had no control rather than from that of a Napoleonic states- — 
manship with deep, hidden purposes. ; 
By 


The book is. well translated by Alfred B. Kuttner. 


| LATEST BOOKS 


ee APTHER THE WAR 
es Dr. V. H. Rutherford. Swarthmore Press, Ltd, 191 pp. Price, 


Dr. Rutherford was a liberal member of Parliament during 
the heyday of the party’s interest in social welfare. He has 
rescued into the after-war period (two years ago one used to 
speak of the “reconstruction” period) enough of the principl 
and enthusiasm of the Campbell-Bannerman regime to tack 
the questions of foreign politics as they affect peoples and no 
merely governments. His answer to most of them is, signi 
cantly, the same as that of the Labor Party which, in many 
respects, has simply taken over in its foreign policy both the 
platform and the personnel of the former left wing of liber 
ism. But contact with realities has had its influence on that 
platform; and, as Dr. Rutherford shows, the fight | against 1 
perialism has become more definitely one against economic ex- 
' ploitation of foreign peoples than one against the somewh 
mis-named imperial federation of the United Kingdom and th 
British colonies. He is a strong supporfer of a new “league of © 
peace,” with broader functions than the present League. ; 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL SOUTH AMBERICA 
By Annie S. Peck. H. P. Dutton and Oompany. Price, $5.00; 4 
postage from the Survey, $5.25 


A concise encyclopedia of ne natural resources, physical cha 
acteristics, products, climate, transportation systems, cities al 


complete lack of color, interpretation and human touch as to 
completely fail in its purpose to Baaannee acquaintance ‘with — 


SUCCESS THROUGH VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE, moot ene, 
ames chin aw mnons. merican Schoo Chicag 
210 pp. Price, $2.00; sith postage from the SURVEY, $2. 15. “4 


This book briefly describes the field in about a dozen craft 
professions and trades, and suggests how to go about choosin 
_an occupation; the young person is advised to make an inyen- 


the analyses of occupations. A very useful table tells just whi 
_ jobs are becoming increasingly and which decreasingly filled. 


pene Ee OF jes AGENCIBS, NEW YORK, Fis 
dited by Lina D. Charity’ Organization S 
Prt $2" 00; with opeteen from the Survpy, $2.10. 


The most significant changes in this useful directory since 
year are summarized as follows: “The list of war relief 
agencies grows shorter and the list of peace societies lengthen 
A 60 per cent increase in community activities of the churches 
adds stability and wholesomeness to the outlook. ” In ma 


By William A. McCall. Macmillan Co. : 
postage from the SuRvBY, $3.35. Price, $3.25 


A book on that phase of modern psychology concerned with 
telligence tests, the construction and standardization 0 
and their use and value. It has a number of di 
tables and is very “comprehensive in describing the field o: 
measurement. The author is assistant professor: of e 
at Columbia University. ; ery 


- 


416 pp. 


‘o THE Eprror: 
eatest war of history, the American 


c into the largest single agency for 
relief that the world has ever seen. 
ow that the military phase of the 
great war has passed, this magician’s 


| war-time state of service to its 
peace-time condition of readiness. 


ed Cross in other wars; but in the 
esent instance there has come a new 
mception of things: wherefore the 
areat is pemmeul se NE a a8 
~The unbounded confidence of: the 
nerican public, and the gratitude of - 
urope in distress have been factors to 
njure with, They spell power. In 
this fevered night of reconstruction 


social case work; relie 


iBuakied by the’ 


d Cross expanded like a stroke of | 


ree is contracting itself again. It is — 
win the act of withdrawing from — 


This has been the experience of the — 


its. charter. : 


oO The Red : Cross 


at the Crossroads 
Discussed by 


W. Frank Persons 
Robert W. Kelso 
William J. Norton: 
Frederic Almy | 
J. Byron Deacon 
Willoughby G. Walling 
Karl de Schweinitz 
James F. Jackson 
Charles C. Stillman 

_ Frank J. Bruno 

_ Anna King 


: Philip P. Jacobs 


by Paul L. Benjamin in the 


“See article 
Pua Survey for May 6. | 


ving the poor; nursing 


excellent administrative move—would 
be unimportant, if it did not illustrate 
one of the major troubles, an “off-again 
on-again” vacillating policy. Mr. Per- 
sons’ retirement is of little consequence 
—two differing stubborn minds cannot 
both control domestic policies—except 
as it throws light on the long drawn out 
clash of policy within the organization, 

The first thing the matter with the 
organization is its own inability to 
answer this question, “What is the 
American Red Cross?” 


The second thing the matter with it — 


is its inability in groping for the proper 
answer to sense the wishes of its con- 
stituency, the best factors in American 


public opinion, and to reflect those 


wishes in a firm, decisive policy and 
continuous plans. 

Both faults flow chiefly from an 
antiquated scheme of organization. 
which gives an everchanging chairman 
of the Central Committee, responsible 
in no way to those who make the agency 


possible by their support too great 


opportunities to carry out his indi- 
vidual will. 

What is the American Red Cross? 
Those who created it say it is an or- 
ganization to serve the army and the 
navy, and sufferers from disasters. It 


is a drowsy giant to be aroused only — 


by fire, sword, storm and flood—acts of God, war and pestilence, 


ache planning 


no way from war. . 


a course toward 


the blow. 


____ Rogert W. Kezso. 
Council of Social Agencies; 


ig the rebuilding of the family; pursuing works 
arity and mercy far from the shambles of battle and aris- 


a cour hich the temptation has been great. 
The Red Cross has yielded out of a high sense of duty. Yet 

licy of this expansion of the Red Cross idea is not sound. 
hough outward inspiration may stimulate it, that system of 


the task and resent the “ interference.” 
yon the public mind becomes pronounced. 
‘oss dwindles. To the lay mind her 
d the replacement of the soldier into 
r and the protecting arm for the com- 
Beyond these great fields 
for a large measure of support from the 


of today is withdrawing from her 

ce in war to her wise state of prepared-, 
ambitious peace-time program of social 
process. She has pointed out a grave~ 
town in the nation to examine its social 
social service. This she has done at 
ustified by the terms of her trust, but 
_ The present curtailments 
hose who have given their skill 
n back into the social work out 
1ore logical pursuit of their pro- 


as the underwriters say. Apparently this point of view just 
now is uppermost, supported by the dominant group in that tiny 
body of incorporators, plus the President’s representatives. 
These control an organization which ought to belong to its five 
and three quarter millions of members but does not. 

On the other hand a great body of its employed personnel 
backed by many inarticulate chapters and members say that the 


- childhood of the Red Cross has gone; that in its years of 


maturity it should pass from the Nineteenth to the Twentieth 


Century; and that it should adapt itself to the newer methods 


and wider ideals of social service which have developed in the 


last thirty rapidly moving years, thereby becoming the greatest | 


and most valuable charitable agency in the world. 


The exclusive controlling body seems to back, in the main, — 


whichever view the chairman of the Central Committee holds. 
If the chairman has retired from active affairs and lives in 
_ yesterday, he is for the ante-bellum policy. If he lives in today, 


he is for calling all social problems emergencies and going after is 


them. ‘The sardonic humor in the situation is that the looking 
backward administrations, in spite of their “ volunteers theory,” 
have all insisted upon hiring social workers to do most of the 
dirty work, and they fail to see that any social worker who is a 
social worker instinctively must hold to the looking-forward 
ry VT SiR Siamese 

The Red Cross needs administrative ability of course, but it 


“also needs leadership. It needs experienced leadership. It needs — 


continuity of leadership, It needs leadership responsive to the 
membership. The present charter offers no guarantee of any of 
these, and offers almost insurmountable obstacles to them. 
Red Cross needs more than any other one thing a complete 
revamping of its charter which will allow a decisive settling of 


such policy disputes as have belittled its usefulness for four 


Py 


of the present unr 


0. 
erence of Social Work.| 


- is to 
ganization have realized for 
s the trouble with it. The 


Detroit. 
be congratulated on 
t in the American Red 


h 


ms—probably an 


years past, by the only group who can guarantee a permanent 
settlement, namely its membership. q 


WiiraM J. Norton. 


‘To tHe Eprror: «As Mr. Benjamin cleverly says, the Red — 
Cross is now in the throes of shrinking pains instead of growing © 
pains, Shrinking is always more painful than growing, and it — 
‘is also much less desirable. 3 
who think that the work of the Red Cross “ should be de 


I am certainly not one of - 
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to a pre-war basis as soon as its pbiieadun to ex-service men is 
fulfilled.” We must not scrap our costly war gains. 
~The war gave us woman suffrage, prohibition and an ex- 
tension of democracy to new countries, and these we keep. It 
also gave us a higher standard of living and higher wages, day- 
light saving, and home service. These are too good to lose if 
we can hold them. John Mitchell says that men will organize 
and will strike to resist lower wages far more readily than to 
get higher wages; and shrinkage is and should be more severely 
‘criticized than growth. Wages and standards of living should 
never be allowed to return to the pre-war basis, or the Red 


- Cross to its pre-war basis. 


I am on record in the Survey for March 22, 1919, and De- 
cember 14, 1918, as opposed to the scrapping of Red Cross 


‘Home Service where it does not compete with organized. 


: MGharity. As secretary then of the Buffalo Charity Organization 
Society I said: “Our medicine for poverty is good, but we can- 
not monopolize its use.” I argued then for extending the estab- 


lished disaster service of the Red Cross to human disaster in— 


broken lives; and I still want the disaster service of the Red 

Cross supplemented by its newer health service and home service 
where, as often, health and homes are’ neglected, for disease 
and poverty are so rampant that no allies in the fight against 
them can be spared. 

Nevertheless, with the end of the war the war support has 
shrunk and the Red Cross, like the rest of us, must cut its cloth 

to match its purse. Judge Payne seems to me wise in closing 

‘the Atlantic Division and the Lake Division, as other divi- 

sions were closed earlier, and the statement that the Red 
_ Cross may in time abandon: the whole divisional structure does 
not alarm me. 

The Buffalo Red Cross is a chapter of the Atlantic Division 
but is perfectly willing to report to Washington hereafter. It 
has no feeling that the working out of the policy of shrinkage is 
undemocratic, or without sufficient consultation. 

_ Speaking for myself only, I feel that democracy is often in- 
 effictent, and that in times of transition a strong central author- 
ity is essential provided always that the amplest opportunity is 
given for protest and for a hearing. I believe in a slate if the 
slate is always brittle, and in red tape if the scissors are always 
near. As a C.O.S. secretary I always told my staff that rules 
‘should be freely broken by them for cause but that they broke 
them at their peril and subject to censure. Mr, Benjamin’s 


article suggests that Judge Payne’s action has been criticized — 


as too absolute, but no criticism has been heard in Buffalo. 


I also personally have no fear at all that either Judge ’ 


- Payne or Miss Boardman will neglect or undervalue either 
expert trained service or expert supervision. The war demon- 
_ strated the great need of trained service but demonstrated no 
less the value and need of volunteer service. Unsupervised 
volunteer service in either health or home service is often 
‘thoroughly bad, and we know well that trained supervision 
must be had if it can possibly be afforded. Amateur cooks 
often make pretty poor bread. Amateur cooks must be de- 
veloped, and so far as possible instructed; but professional 
cooks must be had if possible or both health and the home 
will suffer. Moreover, amateurs must be educated, and I even 
favor compulsory education for both home and health service. 
‘My chief criticism of Mr. Benjamin’s article is that it sug- 
gests too many objections. In Buffalo it seems almost like much 
ado about nothing, but no doubt objections have been made else- 
where to Judge Payne’s drastic policies. FREDERIC ALMY. 
eho Secretary, Buffalo Charity Organization Society. | 
uffalo. 


Mr. Benjamin’s article fills one’s mind 
I think of the Red Cross and wonder, 
. whether in general we are getting 


To tHE Eprror: 
with prickly questions. 
in Ruskin’s words, “. . 


on, and if so where we are going to; whether it’s worth while 


- to ascertain any of these things; whether one’s tongue was ever 
_ made to talk with, or only to taste with.” 

~ Red Cross. Cross. roads. © Cross purposes. 
Biaiien of Mr. Benjamin’s tale? And if the Red Cross is in- 
‘deed at cross purposes, what, pray, ought a member to do? 


Cross resolve its conflicts, if conflicts there be? Or ought he to 

leave that to that primordial resolver of stresses, Father Time? 
__ Aren’t parallel columns the only fitting typographical arrange- 
ment for situations—purposes—practices, which appear to go 


a on Hand on and never meet? Now some of ae deadly paral 
Mr. ‘Benjamin draws: 


“ments may express the policy of the Red Cross, Mr. Benjamin’s | 
_ table shows that what has actually taken place is a tremendous 


~ worker. 


division organization; but the newly-appointed vice-chairman 
“says, 
‘date the Lake and Atlantic divisions at Washington will, there- ~ 


hand, is it to be“an agency for fostering and directing diverse 


_administrator, his extensive knowledge of the Red Cross, above 


Isn’t that the — 


Ought he to try to play psychoanalyst and strive to help Red. 


1. The Red Cross policy respecting volunteers: Accord 
to Mr. Benjamin, Miss Boardman Says, “The Slogan of the 
Red Cross is ‘Volunteer Service,’ but Judge Payne say 
“Our disposition instead of abolishing the use of paid personnel 

. is to increase their use.” Whichever of these state~ 


reduction of personnel—paid and volunteer. And the exodus of © 
the volunteer has been much swifter than that of the paid 
In February, 1919, the ratio of all division office 
personnel to-volunteer personnel was 8 to 1; in December, 1921, 
it was 82 to 1. 

2. The reason for discontinuing the Atlantic and Lake div 
vions: Judge Payne appears to have ordered their discontinu- 
ance-mainly on the grounds. of immediate financial necessity, yet 
Mr. Benjamin states that“. . . ‘there are several million dollars 
which could be drawn upon to tide over a period of lean re- 
Cempts: Sola oe t 

3. Have the Atlantic and Lake divisions been abolighed or 
merely transferred? ‘The official Red Cross organ, the Red 
Cross Courier, April issue, says, “There will not be set up at 
National Headquarters any organization corresponding to the | 


cP 


eae Pitaroe mate ede 


“States affected by recently announced plans to consoli- 


fore, have a division set-up comparable to that of other divi- 
sions.’ g 
4. The Red Cross and public health: Mr. Benjamin quotes ~ 
a division manager as writing, “It has repeatedly been said : 
that . . . the improvement of health is the best service we can © 
perform.” But the manager perplexedly adds, “Even we 
do not know what we mean by health service.” How helpful it | 
would be to health workers outside the Red Cross to know 
what precisely the health field of that organization is. a 

5. The Red Cross and the future: This, to be sure, is a_ 
question which Mr. Benjamin does not discuss directly, but I~ 
think it is implicated in the theme. Is not this, too, a subject ! 
for clarification? Is the Red Cross to be primarily an organi- 
zation in reserve for war and disaster relief? On the other 


. 


social programs in the fields of amelioration, prevention and the — 
development of the latent and thwarted abilities of people and 
places? 

Surely, the resignation of W. Frank Persons as vice-chairman _ 
will prove a profound loss to the Red Cross. At this juncture 
particularly, his brilliant abilities and record as organizer and 


all the confidence in which he is held by Red Cross workers and 
the workers of many other agencies, would seem to make him ~ 
indispensable to the organization. The question is inescapable— ~ 
Why have Mr. Persons and so many other “key men” wie 
drawn from the Red Cross? Is it that their services are no 
longer needed? Or, is it because they no longer find in the R 
Cross a field for the expression of their zeal and aspirations? — 
Both as an interested member of the Red Cross and as one 
who is interested in other social movements, too—and in the — 
relationship between it and these—may I say that I think the 
Survey has blazéd a trail which may help put the Red Cross _ 
on a road leading out of the wilderness. 
Now, if, after all, “one’s tongue” was made ‘ ‘only to taste = 
with, ” how futile it is to chatter! J. Byron DEACON. 
[Director, New York Tuberculosis Association; ae 
formerly director of Civilian Relief, A. ey Cie 
New York. 


To THE Eprror: It would seem to me, when considering | 
the functioning of the Red Cross, that certain major mat 
should be kept in mind. It should be remembered that 
Red Cross, immediately upon the cessation of the war, 
‘time when its prestige and influence were almost unbeliey 
great, initiated policies of a fundamental character which 
be an assurance as to its democratic purposes and meth : 

First: The local autonomy of chapters was insisted upo! 
every way that respected such standards as prey: 
different fields of activity. The chapters were urged to 
and develop their work within the field of Red Cro: 

Second: Decision was maAe to Se 


rives for Riads or Race 
td: As quickly as was ‘practical, ie a and divi- 
ion staffs were reduced, the present article being concerned 
ith still further progress in this direction. 
little contemplation will show that these decisions throw 
k upon the chapters and the membership at large the real 
and final control over the American Red Cross. The adminis- 
trative form under which this control vests is necessary to 
secure some reasonable coherency in administration and ad- 
rence to charter obligations. The question discussed in Mr. 
Benjamin’s article is one of administration, not of policy. The 
olicy of curtailment, as the article states, is entirely agreed 
‘upon. And the question itself is a much narrower one than 
pears on the face, for the life and being of the Red Cross 
s within the life of the chapters and no Red Cross administra- 
ion can maintain itself except.as it is interpretive of chapter 
'and membership desires. Beyond this, the national organiza- 
tion maintains a type of veto control for the purpose of main- 
taining standards and purposes. 
- The suggested dissatisfaction with the administrative change 
‘with which the’article is concerned is a good illustration of 
the essential difficulties of meeting democratic desire, for it is 
the practically universal request that there be drastic economy 
in the administration of the Red Cross, which has undoubtedly 
‘actuated the administrative decision. This same type of lack 
of recognition of the limitation in function of national head- 
quarters was found when the Red Cross was criticized by some 


when the management was well advised that such efforts would 
t be in substantial accord with the desires of the chapters. 
For my part, I have a deep personal grief that the splendid. 
group of men and women who have functioned at headquarters 
and at divisions should in any wise be disbanded, but while 
this is a warm personal sentiment, it is not in the least germane 
to the question of the administrative needs of the American Red 
Cross. -  WittovcHsy G. WALLING. 
[Former Vice-Chairman, General Garena tee, AS ROG. 
’ Chicago. 


Se THE Eprror: Whether or not ie American Red Cross 
conducts. from Washington the activities formerly carried on 
at the Atlantic and Lake division headquarters is, after all, a 
matter of administrative policy upon which only the person 
ho is intimately i in touch with the organization can pass. 
What is more significant is, on the one hand, the steady fall- 
ing off in the Red Cross of socially trained and experienced per- 
el as typified by the resignation of W. Frank Persons, and 
on the other, the apparent endorsement by the Red Cross of 
_ the spirit and character of work indicated in the letter from 
the chapter in Kingwood, West Virginia. i 
A large degree of retrenchment was probably inevitable. 
ut it is always possible to retrench in quantity rather than in 
ality. This apparently the Red Cross is in danger of failing 
do, 
Under he circumstances, it would seem that social welfare 
roughout the United States would be helped rather than 
hindered by a restoration of the American Red Cross to a 
status, spprparhing: that which it occupied before the war. 
Kart vE ScHWEINTz, 
Yeneral Secretary, Philadelphia Society for sensing 


THE Eprror: I am distressed that the Red Cross seems 
be abandoning its progressive policy and becoming reactionary 
“at e limited program of pre-war activities as evidenced by the 

g of its Lake Division. Avowedly, the change is to 
ect economy, but the additional cost for maintenance of Lake 
vision might not reach one hundred and twenty thousand 
all item compared with the millions to be saved. 
activities in this territory may be ex- 
naturally to shrivel up and reduce interest on the part 
apters, especially in the smaller and more isolated 
es in an amount in excess of that reduction in cost. 
has very much more than paid its way. Costs 

td as rapidly as consistent with service. 
ston office has for the moment for- 
is reth, and yet increaseth; and 


ae us sa oe “THE ‘SUR RY 
ete oe nD ES : jet 


‘for not undertaking much greater efforts abroad at a time | 
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there is that wtholaerh more than is meet, but it tendeth to 
poverty.” . 

Red Cross can succeed only as it serves. It has been demon- 
strated over and again in the last forty years that ability to be 
of service to people in their difficult human relationships merits 
a most careful preparation and a studied experience, paid or 
volunteer. ‘The volunteer when trained or acting under super- 
vision is immensely valuable, but the simple act of volunteering 
does not make one efficient. 
by the lawyer in dealing with material values and by the doctor 
in dealing with men’s bodies, surely training and skill are not 
less needed in the intricate and intimate problems of family life; 
therefore, throughout the country have grown up the family 
agencies whose policies. of: individual equipment for service, 
arrived at through long experience, were adopted during the 


“war by Red Cross, even as the standard of providing the finest 


skill in the nurse was utilized by. Red Cross. Willingness to 
serve without pay is fine, but most disastrous results have been 
known to follow acts of generous people thus serving in positions 
of authority not won by service in the field in which the author- 
ity is exercised. Being willing to serve as a volunteer does not 
insure the results that will give joy to all people when three or 
five years hence they look in retrospect on the service that was 
given. 
thought she was giving her child sugar but the autopsy re- 
vealed the fact that she had given it arsenic. The purpose 
was most devoted, only the action was ill advised. 

The prevailing policy appearing in the Courier of April first, 
typical of which is the comment on Mr. Brown’s letter, makes 
it evident that the statement of James L. Fieser, the new vice- 
chairman in charge of domestic operations, is most optimistic. 
In undertaking work under these conditions he is brave and 
consistent with his uniform policy. We are sure that he and 
his co-laborers will do their best, but the policy evidently dom- 
inating his superiors and the custom of changing men in his 
position every, year or two lead one to wonder what will be left 
of the ideals of splendid service of Red Cross, particularly in 
the remote districts, within the next few years. The cities 
can adjust their work without Red Cross but in rural districts 
the coming of Red Cross was the first widely organized and 
co-ordinated effort for human betterment. It seems unfor- 
tunate that these districts should be deprived of the sympathetic 
supervision and encouragement which they have heretofore 
enjoyed. I donot at all believe it will be possible to render that 
service from Washington, whose thought is different, and from 
a city which is not believed by the smaller chapters to be in 
sympathetic and understanding touch. I am supported in this 
judgment by two spontaneous expressions in personal letters 
which have recently come to me, one from the skilled executive 
in a city chapter expressing distress and saying that she “ would 
be lost without the understanding touch with Lake Division.” 
The other from a volunteer, a leader in her state, who wrote 
“‘T am shocked to hear of the Lake Division’s untimely end.” 

James F. JACKSON. 

[Member Executive Committee, Cleveland Chapter, A. 

R. C.; Secretary, Associated Charities of Cleveland.) 
Cleveland. 


To THE Epiror: Mr. Benjamin, as he interprets, writes: 
“The Red. Cross has gained a position of public confidence be- 
cause of its insistence upon adequate standards in every field of 


work in which it is engaged.” “There is need in this field, as in 


every other field of social service, to encourage the citizen 
volunteers to participate and to equip themselves to make that 
participation valuable.” ‘Those are two heavy sentences. I 
believe they indicate the problem, 

Nobody is worrying much whether Cleveland’s pride is hurt 
a bit, or whether New York city is deprived of a division office 
(we can stand the jar). Considering that other division offices. 
had. been closed and the arrangements accepted, there is no need 
to lose sleep over the closing of the Atlantic and Lake divisions. 
A study of the map seems to indicate that Judge Payne has 
about everything on his side, so far as that aspect of the case 
is concerned. 

There is need for the country to worry aheaet the kind of 
effort to be sanctioned in the name of social service, If this is. 


the tangible evidence of a desire to make “Red Cross” a God- 


blessed, sacred, whispered name, connoting something that will 
get out of bed at one o’clock in the morning in answer to the 


r- 


If training and skill are needed 


At this point I am reminded of the mother who sincerely 


oe 


i ight: emergency call, exchange pajamas for street wear 


on the way to the “next train” to the “scene of the disaster,” 


and call in trained workers to organize the job while the bene- | 
- factor functions restfully between times—this is the way to get 


there. “Skilled service” has given the Red Cross the confidence 
of the country in disaster relief. 
dequate standards during and since the war. Mr. Benjamin is 
When volunteer service is “skilled,” and when “citizen volun- 
eeTs ; equip themselves to make participation valuable,” 
all social service organizations covet them. But if the question 


Seige Pay or no pay, rather than the question of training and ex-_ 


perience for the work at hand, becomes the criterion, the Red 
Cross will begin to slip. At what point do a pleasing disposi- 
tion, plenty of time, and a spirit of sacrifice, commence to be a 
satisfactory substitute for social service skill developed through 


specialized study and illuminating experience, no question of . 


ntellectual superiority being involved? Economy is. obtained 
when demonstrated needs are met by application of best (so 
far as known) methods at the lowest cost unit. A volunteer 
who saves money because he can not see the job to be done is an 
expensive ornament, though his ledger may be neat and nice. 
To illustrate in the field of home service: Does anybody believe 
for a moment that the Red Cross could have made such an 
impress for good upon the United States of America if W. 
Frank Persons, seasoned social worker, had not held a tele- 
scope in one hand and a microscope in the other, comprehending 
great big community problems while appreciating the minutiae 
_ of social service? How far would any paid or unpaid worker, 
if skilled in the technique of today’s social work, have got 
along with the big job of providing care for the families of 
service men? That job is the biggest thing that this old world 
“has ever seen in the organization of intimate sympathy on a 
tational, efficient basis. 
Is the Red Cross going back to the comparative inertia of 
pre-war days? All right, let those who fancy it fuss along with 
the thing. Does it mean to follow the vision of needed, in- 
telligent service to all the reachable places in this splendid, big 
country of ours? Then, for heaven’s sake, let us get all the 


‘leadership possible, drawing upon the skill of those who know. 


- the most about such things, and paying for the service when- 
ever necessary. If Mr. Fieser is right when he says: “The 
basis of this service must and will be a skilled field staff, meet- 
ing the chapters on their own ground,” we all feel relieved. If 


_. Judge Payne means what he says in the Courier of March 11— 


“The field staff will not be affected. This will be maintained 
and every. effort made to give the chapters the best possible co- 
operation ’—we have hope. The chapters need the inspiriting 


“service of those heroic, persevering, sacrificing, field workers 
‘who, trained to the job, sell trained service to the chapters. | 


'The Red Cross can afford volunteers if and when they are 


‘ trained: to do the kind of work that needs to be done. Any other 


ee policy is a confession of failure. Cuares C. STILLMAN. 
[Secretary, The Grand Rapids ee Union. | 
Grand Rapids. 


r 


To THE Epiror: If the Armevican Red Cross is “at the cross 
roads,” as Mr. Benjamin’s article in your issue of May 6 
would imply, the question that will arise in the minds of all 
public health workers throughout the country is, ““What is to 
_ be the future health program of the Red Cross?” 


_. As early as 1907 the American Red Cross was casting about 
a ules a health program and the District of Columbia chapter 
began about that time to experiment with a day camp for — 


tuberculous patients. The entrance of the Red Cross into the 


national Christmas seal sale marked an epoch; in its own . 
career and in the advancement of tuberculosis work throughout — 
The helpful, cooperative partnership of 


the United States. 
the American Red Cross and the National Tuberculosis As- 


of the foremost factors in the development of the tuberculosis 
movement in the United States. © 


program and with the added complication that any attempt to 


develop community programs through chapters would inevit- 


ond create a competitive condition, which Dr. Farrand and 


“Skilled service’ has applied - 


agencies, 


When after the war the 

merican Red Cross sought to enter the public health field, 
it found itself with numerous channels for service, its chapters 
and its division organizations, but without any very definite 


‘movement. ine many communities it has ay pa but in s 


it has tended to create competition and not to promote desiral 
coordination of public health effort. 

An analysis of the functions of the American Red Cross 
relationship to health shows that its work in this direction,” 
according to its charter, should follow along two lines—first, 
obligations to the army and navy in war times ; and second 
relief of disaster whether in this country or in foreign lands.” 
It is difficult to define a health program for the American Re 
Cross under these two broad charter restrictions. The interes: 
of the Red Cross in health, however, is logical and desirable. 
If its _purpose is to minister to the personnel of the army and 
navy in time \of war, it may also be argued that its purpose 
to build the best type of race stock in time of peace, 
Junior Red Cross, the public health nursing program and the’ ; 
instruction of volunteers-in home nursing, dietetics, first ai 
etc, are means to this end that are apparently well within th 
purposes of the Red Cross. 

A logical solution of the problem and one that would at th 
same time maintain the interest and purpose of the Red Cro: 
in the development of public health would be for it to work 
through already existing national, state and local heal 
Puiiip P. Jacoss 
[Publicity Divector, National Tuberculosis Ase 
New York. 


To tHE Epiror: In the question of vdluntoee? as contrast 
with paid service [as raised by recent developments in the Red ™ 
Cross] there are two matters to be considered. The first is the” 
cost of volunteer service and the second is its nature, és 

Volunteer service is not service for which no one pays. Volur 
teer service is paid for just as is any other work. Somebod 
accumulation of money, either the volunteer's or some one 
else’s, is paying for the volunteer work. ‘Therefore some 
making a contribution to the Red Cross of money or mon 
equivalent. 

In this connection there is subtle but serious cssibile 
danger. What kinds of social work shall be Jone? Wh 
do it? Who shall direct it? These questions are dee diane 
points in the development of social work and will define th 
points of conflict as social work develops. I believe the answe: 


to them are that social work shall be done only by those wh 
- are competent to do it; that social work shall cover the pro 


lem of study and adjustment of untoward social conditions 
and that the community in any manner in which it may expr 
itself shall have the final word as to who shall do it and what 
shall be done and how it shall be done. 

The volunteer in social service is with more difficulty. ad- 
justed to this community control with regard to kinds of socia 
work and methods of, social work than is the paid worker, Giv- 
ing his time he ordinarily assumes that he may control his time 
and. his activities; that the motive which led him to give his ser- 


' vices is ‘adequate to insure that his services are socially valu 


able. This reduces the probability of an organization larg 
composed of volunteers accepting the control of its commun’ 
in determining the three questions stated above, and the re 


for it hark back to the fact that the very method of entra: 


into social work may carry with it an assumption inhospi 
to effective community control. 
_As regards the second point, there is only one test. of 


a person should undertake social work or not, and that 


petency. It is the same test as to whether a man shall p c 
law, be a banker or a physician. Competency is determi 


partly by experience, partly by training. Good motive 


substitute for it. The question of volunteer or paid is imperti 


nent in comparison with competency or incompetency. 
_ sociation, which terminated in 1919, was unquestionably one — 


The day is passing in the local communities and ought 


ago to have passed in national organizations when an 


fail if it is managed by men meraiond a in the backeae 
so will any social project such as the National Red 
the people who direct its policies are not high 


in the proposed tasks. 


This is not an argument against volunteers. 


point out that most great national movements 


have had bigily. tiene eine 


, 


y for a period of training and disci- 
co us as anything demanded at the present 
a 
e it none the less real. Robért Treat Paine, J osephine 
Lowell in the family case work field, Joseph Lee in 
tion, Louise de Koven Bowen in the field of juvenile pro- 
work, are a few illustrating this point. An equally bril-. 
i ist of names could be written of men and women coming 
through the field of volunteer service directing and leading 
cial movements who have achieved their positions of leader- 
through long periods of discipline and training. 
the Red Cross is going to do the sort of thing which Judge 
commends in the West Virginia Chapter, distribute old 
thing, it will become not economical but cheap. It will de- 
orate into a Lady Bountiful, ineffective fussiness which will 
t in bringing contempt upon a dignified and honorable 
ne. 
Red Cross in social work can have only one function, 
‘that it is to be the great national democratically supported 
dation for the promotion of living conditions. in the United 
tes, a promotion effected by any method which the best skill 
the country can devise. 
These considerations do not touch the question of/what the 
tion of the Red Cross is to be, They concern the Red Cross 
a any function that it may assume. Whether it retrenches and 
imits itself to the clean-up job of war work and to disasters, or 
vhether it extends into the unoccupied’ areas of social work, it 
st be competent or it will be unfaithful to its leadership 
portunities. Frank J. Bruno. 
{General Secretary, Associated Charities. | 


o THE Eprror: In answer to your request for comment 

pon Mr. Benjamin’s article, The Red Cross at the Cross 

ads, I think I cannot do better than to submit the report 

ich J made to the chairman and the) members of the Exe- 

e Committee of the American Red Cross at its meeting 

May 13. 

at report is as follows: 

s I leave my responsibilities as vice-chairman in charge of 

stic operations, I wish to present this brief statement of 

trend of affairs since I took office on February 1, 1921. 

Administrative Costs. The comparative statement of 

nditures for the administration of all activities under the 

rvision of the vice-chairman in charge of domestic opera- 

ns in January, 1921, and March, 1922, is as follows: 

iy Ms AT NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 

i __January, 1921—$75,489.03 or at a rate of $905,900 a 

ar. 

March, 1922—$40,454.09 or at a rate of $485,400 a year. 

Showing a reduction of 46.4 per cent. 

(Bee the accompanying graph). 

_ “AT DIVISION OFFICES 

Winey 1921—$250,259. 37 or at a rate of $3,003,000 

year. 

March, 1922—$114,249. 19 or at a rate of $1,371,000 

ear. 

Showing a reduction of 54.3 per cent. 

See the accompanying graph). 

n this connection, it is of interest to note that the report 

he. Chairman’s Committee of Inquiry, which was adopted 

he Central Committee in January, 1921, said: 

It is believed by the committee that the changes in or- 

ation and program which have been suggested will 

; ae result jn immediate economies. It is believed that the 

_ budget for the operation of national and division offices 

- during the - year beginning July 1, 1922, may be as follows: 

‘the division $1,400,000; and for the national head- 
000. 

i be noted that in this estimate no account is taken 

e cost of foreign operations, of the appropriation 

ish the war work, or of special national 


cs 
“te 
ae 


om statement w was ace it was regarded by all con- 
optimistic. The annual administrative ex- 
at divisions ie headquarters were, then, at the 
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e have’ Reained: betaine ho 


it has been informal and gained in the. 
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rate be Can 900 a year. In March, 1922, three months be- 
fore the beginning of the fiscal year within which the estimated 
expenditures were to be limited to $2,000,000, the yearly rate 
ie Se expenditures had been reduced to $1,856,400. 


Size of Organization. During this period the number 
of noe has been reduced from fourteen to seven: 


CONTINUED DISCONTIN UED 
New. England Pennsylvania-Delaware 
Atlantic Potomac 
Southern Gulf 
Lake _ Northern 
Central Mountain 
Southwestern Northwestern 
Pacific Insular and Foreign 
106,000 
80,000 
0,000 
40,000 
20,000: 


ar Apr y y Jul Aug Sert Oct Nov Pec Jan Feb Mar 


AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS HEADQUARTERS AND DIVISION 
ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENDITURES FROM JANUARY I, 1921, 
TO MARCH 31, 1922 


The first of the accompanying graphs shows the trend of spend? 
tures at national headquarters for all activities under the supervision 
of the vice-chairman in charge of domestic operations during the 
period from January 1, 1921, to March 31, 1922. 

The actual expenditures charted run from $75,489.03 in January, 
1921, to $40,454.69 in March, 1922. 

During. the fifteen months’ period, the figures show a@ reduction 
of 46.4 per cent in the monthly rate of expenditure. 

The second graph shows the trend of expenditures for all general 
administrative operations in the divisions. The actual figures 
charted run from $250,259.37 in January, 1921, to $114,249.19 in 
March, 1922. 

This is a reduction of 54.3 per cent in the monthly operating cost 
during the period of fifteen months covered. 

In January, 1921, and until July 1 of that year, the Insular and 
Foreign Division was a part of foreign operations. It cost in Jan- 
wary $8,203.77. Consequently, the real comparison is between 


$258,463.14 for January, 1921, and $114,249.19 for March, 1922, 
which shows a reduction of 55.7 per cent. 


A professional course in play writing is 
offered under the personal supervision 
of Theodore Ballou Hinckley, Editor of 
THE DRAMA, assisted by famous 


ab} | playwrights, critics, actors and producers. 


This is an unusual opportunity to take a person- 
} alized course in play writing, which is super- 
| vised by recognized authorities in drama. 


Personalized Criticism 
of Your Plays 


The course covers a year of carefully individualized 
‘instruction in dramatic technique. You will be taken 
‘step by step through study’ courses, books, practice 
_ plays, etc. from the simplest rudiments up to the actual 
‘ completion of plays. Your work will receive the indi- 
vidual attention of Mr. Hinckley. His criticisms will 
be directed at your specific needs. He will dissect your 
plot, your characters, and your dialogue, and give you 
- definite, constructive criticism and Moet 


Producers Will Read 
Your Plays 


Throughout the entire course, the aim is toward com- 
pletion of plays for professional production and not 
toward mere amateurish effort. Your plays will be 
analyzed by Mr. Hinckley with the idea of production 
in mind, and plays of real merit will be brought to the 
attention of producers. If your manuscript has the 
endorsement of THE DRAMA, it will receive a read- 
ing by managers. 


- Good Plays Earn Big 
Royalties 


|| There is a great scarcity of good plays. The big royal- 
ties for successes prove that there is a very real demand 
for plays of worth. A successful play makes its author 
rich. Lightnin’, The Bat, The Lion and the Mouse and 
many others have earned thousands of dollars. If you 
have ideas and imagination, the practical dramatic 
technique and honest, competent criticism of this course 
will be of inestimable value to you. 


‘Limited Enrollment - 


Only a limited number of people can enroll, since the 
ork 3 is so highly personalized. Fill out the coupon and 
mail it for complete information at once. 


Department of Instruction, 


THE DRAMA, 
596 Athenaeum Building, \ 
Chicago. © 


' Please send information regarding your personalized 
course in play writing. 
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- at each of the division offices a staff council has been organized 


mention Tue Survey. It helps us, it identifies ones 


4 dopted by the He uiee: Covnnstries of he An meri- ‘ 
can Red Cross, May 13, 1922. 


The Executive Committee of the American Red Cross 
has learned with great regret of the resignation of Wee 
Frank Persons, vice-chairman of the Central Committee i in | 
Charge of Domestic Operations. Mr. Persons’ service to | 
the Red Cross, and through it, to his country, has been — 

_ of outstanding value. He was one of the first to join the 
group, afterwards to become so large, which planned and 
carried on the work of our Red Cross during the great war. 
His successful efforts in organizing and conducting the 
Home Service Department, itself a source of such infinite 
comfort and happiness to the families of those whose sons 
and brothers were absent from home in the country’s serv- 
ice, contributed notably to one of the most signal services of — 
our Red Cross. At the conclusion of hostilities Mr. Persons 
effectively assisted in- ~organizing and developing the 
League of Red Cross Societies, under the leadership of 
Henry P. Davison. Later, he came to Washington, again 
to add his zeal and great ability to directing the new 
peace-time activities of the Red Cross at home. In all 
these activities. Mr. Persons has given of his best; his 
service has been notable in itself and a source of inspira- 
tion and power to others i in the spirit in which he carried ~ 
on his work. } 

It is, therefore, RESOLVED, that the American Red 
Cross records its high appreciation of the zeal, skill, and a 
spirit of true service which Mr. Persons has manifested in 
every one of the many responsible and difficult tasks com- 
mitted to him by the Red Cross. ‘ 

RESOLVED, . further, that the Execttive Committee va 
wishes Mr. Persons all possible health and success in such 
responsibilities as he may later assume, feeling sure that 
in whatever he undertakes he will add to his unique abili- _ 
ties that devotion and enthusiasm which will insure _ 
achievement and satisfaction of very high order. } 


“The auniher of employed personnel in the Departiienila ° 
Domestic Operations has been reduced as follows: 


; JANUARY JANUARY MARCH q 


1921 - 1922 1922, il 

5 EON CE a 

At Headquarters ........ 402 255 234° 

At Division Offices....... , 1,386 700 534 
otal scat aoe ioe 1,788 955 768 


“3. Method of Operation. At national headquarters and 


as the means of consolidating the advisory functions of experts 
in those’ offices and of transferring to a single executive the 
operative functions formerly distributed among the respective 
heads of several “departments” of the organization. 

“4. Program. Constant attention has been given through- 
out the organization, by the staff for Domestic Operations, to 
the underlying purpose of the permanent program of the Red 
Cross—as adopted by the Central Committee in January, 1921 
—namely: the constructive organization of popular interest and 
the development of resources in each chapter’s jurisdiction — for 
the betterment of conditions of life in that community—par~ 
ticularly those conditions which affect health. 

“There has been a gain in the number of chapters cogil 
in constructive, organized work of a permanent character, as 
is shown by the following tables wi is based on the latest 
figures yet compiled: 1h 


Chapters which have: FEBRUARY, I92I JANUARY, 1922 


Work for Disabled Veterans .. 2,549 
Public Health Nursing ....... 997 
Home Service for Civilians .... 716 
Centralized Health Work ..... 224 


terest of volunteer workers has been well maintained. 


1 The vr ats in this statement of personnel at head 
include those in the an’s office, treasurer’s 0 
department, nor the porters and charwomen who care for't 

and ‘buildings. : 


NEW APPLETON BOOKS 
HUGO MUNSTERBERG 


His Life and Work 


By MARGARET MUNSTERBERG 


Chere have been losses in some, though not all, of the other 

ivities, as shown by the following table: 

; Chapters which have: FEBRUARY, 1921 JANUARY, 1922 

» Juniors Auxiliaries ........ 2,075 1,495 
Home Hygiene Classes ..... 1,287 460 © 

First Aid Classes! jot Hat edt Size 211 


Here is the life of a scholar whose influence radiated 
from his laboratory and study to the workshop, the 
schoolroom, the courtroom, the hospital, the home. 
Scholars, statesmen, diplomats, authors and artists were 
his friends, and not the least feature of his biography 
is the correspondence with colleagues and public men 
from all over the world, Frontispiece. $3.50 


Nutrition (GIERG USN Wate eta 170 238 


“5. Standards of. Service. Effort has been made, consis-. 
ently, to conduct the service of the Red Cross in such manner 
s to merit public appreciation and support, and to meet the 
‘standards of the communities in which the chapters are located. 
‘The number of chapters. having, trained personnel has increased. 
iT here has-been, also, marked improvement in the qualifications 
and efficiency of the field representatives and of other person- 
nel in division offices who supervise chapter work. 
“Emphasis has been placed upon the adequate training of the 
chapter and division personnel, mentioned above, because of its 
importance as the means of assuring the highest form of de- 
lopment and guidance for voluntary service in the chapters. 
“6. Chapter Development. Chapter. initiative and _ re- 
ponsibility have been developed, not only through the service 
f field representatives, but also through the regional confer- 
nces which have been held in larger. numbers and with increas- 
ng good results, 
foe, pie eo”. of chapters has been promoted a 
ese smaller conferences and by the Nation onvention an 
i, great pageant—The Red Cross of Peace. D. APP LETON & ‘COMP ANY 
“7. Conclusion. In justice to the staff of the Department 35 West 32nd Street New. Yorke 
‘of Domestic Operations, whose services have been most loyal 
and untiring, it should be noted that the changes described 
ot and the conduct of the affairs of the Red Cross in the 
United States under my administration during this period, have _ 
een _accompanied, not. only by marked economies, but by pro- 
ressive efficiency in operation and by mounting morale of the 5 Wee ee: 
personnel.” W. Franx Persons. The Americanization Training Courses 
a [Retiring V ice-chairman in Charge of popes Operations, 


GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 


In Terms of Behavior 
By STEVENSON SMITH and EDWIN R. GUTHRIE 


A clear and easy-reading treatment of the latest phases 
of psychology, which will enable any reader to under- 
stand the social and scientific theories now populgy. 


. 


For sale at all booksellers. The Publishers will be glad 
to send descriptive circulars free upon request. 


in Summer Session of 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis, June 19 to July 29, 1922 


Short intensive Course for teachers, supervisors, and lead- 


: bas in the Rona of May 6 points the way to the Red ers in fields of work among foreign peoples in America. 
Cross out of its present dilemma. Some of the courses offered: Immigration, American Negro, 
The national headquarters seem now to be going through Race Leaders and Programs, Immigrant Woman, Tech- 
post-war psychological. adjustments. which many chapters “nique of Teaching Adults, Americanization Organization, 
branches have already experienced. National headquar- Americanisms and Assimilation. ‘ 

s, because of its deeper purse and because of its less close Write for special Americanization Bulletin. 

touch with local public sentiment, naturally arrives at this 
tage more slowly than the smaller units. Some of the chapters 
nd branches have died in this struggle to readjust; some still 
‘money and so have not yet been put to the test; and some 


had their trial by fire of poverty, criticism, and loss’ of RECREATION TRAINING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 


lar interest, and through their vitality and the worth of (Successor to Recreation Dept., Chicago School of Civics 
1e work. they are doing, the genuineness of the need, and the and Philanthropy.) 
sense, of responsibility of their committees, staffs, and re- One and two year course. Summer term. 
nsible citizens, they have survived. They face their future Write for circular 


es’ msibilities in their own communities with courage, interest, 800 S. Halsted St. (Hull House) Chicago 

quanimity. 

t they cannot face with equanimity the burden of trying 

) carry on the Red Cross local program without adequate rep- - 
entation in the: councils of the group who must steer the **COOPERATIVE BANKING” 


Can the principle of co-operation be applied to our banks? 
ti nal Red Cross. ‘Ati is not that they do not recognize the This question is discussed and answered in a new and original 
Bs for curtailment. They accept this for Washington as book by Russ Webb, ‘Now, What About Our Banks?” This 


jave. accepted i it for themselves; but they wish. to see a cur- book contains theory, plus practice; it combines the warmth of 


rary the reformer with the scholarly instructive, under the restraint 

ai ae which weighs the value of the various services ren- of practical, every-day-world experience and sound suerte 

The N-th degree of sound progressiveness. ingle copy, $1 post- 

3 ered | the light of their zs ractical field experience and which paid. Independent Publisher, Fort Lapwai, Idaho, or. any live 
rt e them a program that is workable and that they can book store. 


_ cheer ask their local communities to support. The 
a must be one which shows consideration for the 


those” groups and towns which the Red Cross is a] Wel aneist in preraring epecial |erticies, Ter ee 
. Bx servi AUTHOR'S Russanon 
one which seems to be the arbitrary decision of SP EAKERS: Pranic. boo vith Avane, New Tek. 
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INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
FOR A LIMITED TIME 
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Name and address letters) and address 


Alcracésk—your present system —plus 
The Kleradesk adapts itself to your peculiar re- 
quirements—combining both Sorcentat and vertical 
handling of desk papers. 

. Sorts and routes departmental yall: holds reference 


papers out of way but immediately at hand when needed. 
Saves time. Efficient. Convenient. 
A Steel Sectional Device 
“Ada compartments as required. Vertical sections $1.20 
each. Fourscompartment combination illustrated below 
$6.65. Indexed front and back. Write for free, instructive, 
illustrated folder, “‘How to Get Greater Desk Efficiency.” 


vA Ross-Gould Co., 451 N. 10th—St. Louis (1) 
i 3 ‘New York, Chicago, 


| iQue LQ 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
at ‘/2 Price 


‘New, used set of the Encyclopedia Americana, 30 volumes, 
re authoritative, illustrated. Bound in’stout Fabrikoid. 


Publisher’s price $210 


‘OUR PRICE $105 


Plus express from New York 
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NEW YORK CITY 


em remote from the facts. 
have been told by national headquarters that they are the life 
of the Red Cross. They must now see that the national 
he 


m the leadership in program-making. eee 
¢ Red Cross through its national headquarters in the hos- 
s and ppese its chapters is doing a great work for the 


Aicness in remote communities, two tasks which no other 
ranization can at present inherit. If this work is to be wise- 
t effectually done, the Red Cross must provide expert 
adership in whatever line it is active and must be able to 
ure workers trained in the best traditions of such work. 
ital such training is only those can know who have bene- _ 


~ Cross. 


tents and minors. 


The chapters for years 


To give ne en a proper share in ie program-ma) 
and to insure to the Red Cross a sound program, with the kin 
of workers whom it must have if it would continue with a hig 
standard of service, two changes in the organization are neces 
sary: 

The amendment of the charter so that the local chapers can 
have delegates on the central committee in sufficient numbers 
to give them at least equal representation with the members — 
centrally appointed. The chapters want not only influence 
through giving their opinions when asked, but also the right to 
enforce these opinions by the vote. y 

An advisory body of leaders trained in whatever work the 
Red Cross is doing. Such a group has already been selected for © 
the health field. The same opportunity should be extended to, © 
the social service and community. organization activities. Such — 
a committee should not have its personnel selected by the Red — 
The Red Cross should ask the executive committees of 
such national bodies as the American Association for Organiz- 
ing Family Social Work, the American Association of Hos- 
pital Social Workers, the Mental Hygiene Society, Community — 
Service, Inc. etc., to recommend delegates to serve on such a 
committee. 

Some say the Red Cross should: return to its pre-war’ basis; 
some that it should continue a large program indefinitely. I 
is the problem of the old man, his son, and the ass, Criticism: 
and differing counsels there are bound to be, and this is whole- 
some if the organization is sound. No matter what the Red 
Cross does it will get criticism, as any large society will in 
other times than those of war. 

The only course which will enable it to meet criticism: 
adequately is an intelligent and consistent policy which can keep 
the support of those who believe and win the respect of those 
who differ. The Red Cross through chapter representatives 
sitting in its council on the central committee and through an 
experienced advisory committee will face its problems with such 
spirit and such wisdom that its sorely taxed officers will be en 
abled to get near to the facts and to see the better course an 
approve it. ANNA KING, 

[ Executive Secretary, Home Service, Boston Merropoae 

Chapter A. R. C.) k 

Boston. 


JUSTICE OR JUJUBES? 
(Continued from page 269) 


Between these two plans for solving 

+ California Indian problem—the administration policy as o 
lined by Secretary Fall of bestowing largesse on the sufficien 
needy who are judged sufficiently thrifty, and the Indians’ 
plan of going into court to find out if the government owes the 
‘a debt and then collecting the debt—the fate ofthe Califor- — 
nia Indians now hangs. The Senate and House Committees ; 
on Indian Affairs having held hearings at which both plans were — 
submitted have “ gone into silence,” so to speak, to determin 
which plan to recommend to Congress. 


Furthermore, the hope that Secretary Fall holds out 
the force of his recommendation to Congress to make a lib 
eral appropriation for the California Indians seems extre 
tenuous in face of his own statement in relation to the rebui 
ing of the Greenville (California) Indian School. | To a 


anxious California inquirier he wrote as follows: | __ 


The. House; as you know, did not appropriate for the Gre 
ville School. The Senate amended the House bill inse 
an appropriation, but a few days ago the Senate agreed to ¥ 
draw this amendment. So, at this writing, the item for 
ing the school is not in the bill. I had already gone - 
in behalf of this school, but the vogue for retrenchm 
still, very” much in evidence, and the retrenchment 
ing made at the expense of such humanitarian gover 
activities as Indian service, hospital service, etc. As th 
now look I doubt much if the Greenville School will b 
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consecutive insertions. 


Address Advertising 
Department 


_ WORKERS WANTED 


- POSITION of unusual opportunity is open 
to woman with social vision as headworker 
” of settlement in an Italian community. State 
“age, experience, salary expected and refer- 
ences, Address Secretary, Federal Hill 
‘House, 400 Atwells Avenue, Providence, 


IN de. 


GIRLS’ Supervisor: State age, education, 
experience, etc., in application to Super- 
“intendent, Hebrew Orphans’ Home, 12th St. 
and Green Lane, Philadelphia, Penn. 


WANTED: Experienced Headworker for 
well established Settlement occupying stra- 
- tegic educational position in large eastern 
city. Open September 1. 4180 SURVEY. 

ay SS eee = 
WANTED: Experienced house-mother 
any nationality. Seventy dollars monthly— 
only twenty-four children. Apply superin- 
 tendent, 469 River Street, Paterson, N. J 

TE ES Se Oa ee 
‘WANTED: By Jewish Social Service Bu- 
 yeau of Chicago, man to take charge of In- 
dustrial Shops for Handicapped. Excellent 
opportunity for developing comprehensive 
program, Apply to Superintendent, 1800 
Selden Street, stating age, education, train- 
"ing, experience and salary expected to start. 
_ MATRON: State everything about your- 
self in your application to the Superintend- 


Green Lane, Philadelphia, Penn. 


NESE rca eal VO ERE 
GRADUATE NURSES, dietitians, labora- 
‘tory technicians for excellent hospital posi- 
tions everywhere. Write for free book now. 
’ Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 30 

__N. Mich. Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

WANTED: Two Jewish workers as di- 
‘rectors of recreation and housekeeping de- 
partments in small summer home for work- 

ing girls. Apply stating age, qualifications, 
efe. 4198 SURVEY. 


ee 
HOSPITALS, Industrials, communities, 
needing social workers, dietitians, house- 
keepers, secretaries, address Miss Richards, 
Providence, R. I., Box 5, East Side. Boston 
Office, Trinity Court, 16 Jackson Hall. Fri- 
days 11 to 1. Address Providence. 


_—<$<_$_$—<———— men" reser —— 

TRAINED Jewish case workers wanted. 
Apply Committee on Immigrant Aid and 
’ Americanization, New York Section, Coun- 
sil Jewish Women, 74 St. Marks Place, 
New York City. 


STAFF worker for Hospital Social Ser- 
vice Department in New York City. While 
___ professional training is desirable, experience 
_ ander good supervision will be considered. 
Sound health is essential, because work is 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS : Ri. 
RATES: Display advertisements, 25 cents per agate line, 14 lines to the inch. 
Want advertisements, 8 cents per word or initial, including the address or box 


_ lumber, for each insertion, minimum charge, $1.50. Discounts on three or more 
Cash with orders. 
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ent, Hebrew Orphans’ Home, 12th St. and. 
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“EUROPE and _ 
PASSION PLAY” 


June 22—78 days. Three vacancies in private 
party. Moderate cost. References. Apply at 
na. EF 


aa once. Box 637, Mesa, 
112 East 19th Street. 
New York City | 


HOTEL AND RESORT 
CANADA 


LOUR LODG 
Digby, Nova Scotia We 

' FURNISHED COTTAGES 
Golf, Tennis, Fishing, Boating, Bathit 
rs Write for Booklet to 4 
AUBREY BROWN, DIGBY 


MAN or WOMAN, Jewish, to take charge 
of After Care Department of large Institu- 
tion. . Please state education, experience in 
social work, and salary expected. Apply 
Superintendent Jewish Orphan Home, 5000 
Woodland Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


MATRON, Jewish institution, must-under-— 
stand dietary for childrer and household 
management. Salary depending on ex- 
perience. 4203 Survey. 
——————————————— 


TEACHERS WANTED 


TEACHERS wanted for public and priv- 
ate schools, colleges and universities. Edu- 
sation Service, Steger Building, Chicago. 


FURNISHED APARTMENT 


FURNISHED Apartment. 2 large room 
bath, kitchen, yard. Gramercy Secti 
$100. 244 East 19th, first floor. Phone 
Gramercy 780. ie) 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG MAN, college graduate, former 
Assistant Superintendent, desires summer 
Boys’ work in a child-caring institution. 
Best of references. 4187 SURVEY. 


SUMMER BOARD _ 


LIMITED number of boarders taken 
a quiet, modern farm home. Best of hon 
cooking. Garage space. Mrs. A. B. La 
com, Farmington, Maine, Route No, 3. 


BUSES TRIE PASSO AR i ir 8, ee aN aS ae B Na 

HIGH School Teacher, college graduate, 
with experience in hospitals, settlements, 
and travel, desires summer work. 4195 


SuRvEY. , THIRSTY blotters sent free on requ 

WANTED: Institutional position by pa- 2/80 samples of excellent stationery for f 
role worker who has had several years’ #80nal and professional use. Franklin Pi 
esnerienes with delinquent girls. 4194  ¢ty, Warner, New Hampshire. oe 
URVEY. 


WANTED: By Registered Nurse, with 
institutional and Public Health training and ; 
experience, position in institution by Septem- - Tea Room Managemen Ri 
ber first. East or’ Middle West preferred. : hae ees 

In our new h tud, , “ COOK 
4196 SURVEY. ; FOR PROFIT.” Booklet pageants : 
COLLEGE graduate, refined, cheerful — Am. School of Home Economics, 849 E. 58th St., Chi 


and sense of humor, wants position as as- 
sistant matron or chaperon or assistant 
housekeeper in club, institution or Episcopal 
School for girls. 4197 Survey. i 


EXECUTIVE young man, ten years’ suc- 
cessful record as organizer in educational, 
boys and settlement work and industrial 
relations, Prefer Chicago. 4178 SuRvEY. 


YOUNG WOMAN, expert social work- 
er wants executive position. Family case 
work her specialty. Jewish preferred. 4188 


SuRVEY. on rte 
) : and Professional Employees 

_ THREE young men, good education, de- (Part I, 30c.; Part Il, 35c. ppd.) Help t 

sire positions in summer camp. Engaged make America safe for them! Maemalga Se 

in boys’ work in Jewish Orphan Home. Ex- vce, Brooklyn, N. Y., Stat. “S,” Box18, 


perienced in handling large groups of boys. - : : 
‘ ein i 

4186 SURVEY. | ‘Home-Making as aProfessic 
Is a 100- ill, 


. TEACHER of Industrial Work, qualified, 
wide experience, desires position in school 
or institution by September, or before. 4190 
SuRVEy, ‘ 


EXPERIENCED worker with girls de- 
sires position for summer. 4201 SuRVEY. 


EXECUTIVE with extensive experience 
in Child Welfare. Institutional head, ex- 
ecutive secretary Red Cross Chapter, case 
director, exceptional experience in Social 
Service, open for position July 15. 4202 
SURVEY. ; 


STATIONERY 


FOR THE HOME 


5 Ibs. Jumbos, shelled, $1.2 


Smithfield Hams, 60c per pound. Parcel Post 
WATKINS BROTHERS, FRANKLIN, VA. 


MISCELLANEOUS © 


It Cannot be Done Here? Surprise you 
self! Find out what you do NOT know ab 
it. Read A Plea re a Plan for the effecti 


Boston, June 5-16, 1922. Open to 
aysicians, social workers, nurses and | 
others interested in the care of under- 
‘weight and malnourished children. 
Director, Wm. R. P. Emerson, M.D. 
‘Fee, $50.00, including all materials. 
Limited number partial scholarships. 

~ Address Mabel Skilton, Secretary, 
Nutrition Clinics for Delicate Chil- 
dren, 44 Dwight Street, Boston. 


« MSS. WANTED _ 

7 = Y i = 

_ EARN $25 weekly, spare time, writing 
for newspapers, Magazines. Experience un- 
necessary, detail 

St. Louis, Mo. 


yh 2 af 


ranted for publieatien. Submit Mas. or 
| rite Literary Bureau, 509 Hannibal, Mo. 


: - 


‘CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


TAating conts a line, four weekly inaor- 
tions; eels unchanged arrohens the. month. 


oorfleld Storey, 
to Domingo In- 
New York. 10c 


Patents leet! V 


$ 
plan (10 cents); Weekly Allow- 
0 cents) ; Ten-Cent Meals, by Flor- 


44 pp. (10 cents). Am. School 
Economics, 849 East 68 St., Chicago. ~ 


Myrx or a Gumry Nation, by Albert Jay 
| Pamphlet.) Hxplains why 
1 under the treaty, and dis- 


rmation on re- 
Park Square, 


Nw; ‘Complete free info 


“COMPENSATION AND RuExinr. 
R, C . Reprinted from the 
for October. 1, 1921, together with 


copies, 5 cents a copy, carriag 
Sunvey, 112 Hast 19th Street, 


4 


ve 


er month, four weekly inser- 
oa throughout ‘the month. 


1 Journal of Nursing shows the 
‘th eid. Pot it in ( aces 8 
year; 


lo Free. Presa Syndicate, 964, 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, etc. are 


i 


iit 


ep 


-JOTTINGS 


IN VIEW of many exaggerated claims for 
the value of moving picture films and lan- 
tern slides as regular means of visual in- 
struction, Professor Frank N. Freeman, of 
the University of Chicago, has begun a 
systematic study of the use of these devices 
in teaching. The Commonwealth Fund, 
of New York, has contributed a fund of 
ten thousand dollars for this purpose. 
AN ACT authorizing the secretary of ag- 
riculture to join with a municipality in the 
development of a playground was recently 
enacted by Congress. It permits the setting 
aside of a tract within the Deerlodge Na- 
tional Forest for the recreational needs of 
Butte, Montana. The city has been reluctant 
to construct playground improvements in 
‘this area because national forest lands are 
open to mineral prospecting. ‘The locatiou 
of claims on the playground space would 
destroy its value for recreation purposes. 
WOMAN suffragists in Serbia, writes Mrs. 
' Slacko Grouitch, wife of the Jugo-Slav 
minister to the United States, interest them- 
selves not only in legislation that will give 
women equality before the law but are 
also sponsoring legislation for the protec- 
tion of child labor. In addition to con- 
tinued endeavor to raise funds for the Ser- 
bian Aid Fund, to which Mrs. Grouitch has 
‘rendered, such sustained service, she is now 
asking for support also for some of the dis- 
tinctive movements, such as woman suffrage, 
which are making for the permanent re- 
construction of this country, the survivors 
of which have proved as patriotic as the 
gallant soldiers who died for it. 


GRAHAM R. TAYLOR’S book on Satellite 
Cities, published in 1915, is the.Subject of 
a series of articles by Professor Rudolf 
Eberstadt in Stadtbaukunst, the organ of the 
German Institute of City Planning. He 
dwells on the fact that whereas in England 
and Germany the development of self-con- 
taining small industrial towns in the neigh- 
borhood of larger centers has become an ob- 
ject of propaganda and careful planning, 


' it has come about in America by itself from 


the logic of the economic situation. He con- 
trasts, however, the technical efficiency 
which, in outstanding cases, such as Gary, 
has gone into the planning of the industrial 
plants that give rise to these towns with 
the lack of imagination and foresight shown 
in the planning of the residential sections. 
A GROUP of miners’ wives and their chil- 
“dren from the New River field, West Vir- 
ginia, were brought to New York city last 
week by Elisabeth Gilman of Baltimore, 
treasurer of the West Virginia Miners’ Re- 
lief Committee, in order that they might tell 
of the conditions in the strike region and 
— help in raising funds for the destitute miners 
and their families. According to Miss Gil- 
man, eighty thousand men and women are 
in need of food in this district. The funds 
‘of the committee were exhausted several 
weeks ago. Miss Gilman has just received 
a letter from John Gatherum, secretary of 
District Number 29, United Mine Workers 
of America, which states that families in 


the district are being evicted with no shelter — 


at hand. He says further: “The coal op- 
erators say in defense of their action that 
they need the houses for men employed at 
the mines. I do not know of a single 
house that has been filled at any of the 
mines after a miner and his family were 
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NEIGHBORS 


THE International Labor Office has invited 
an American, Fred C. Croxton, director of 
the Ohio Council of Social Agencies, to 
serve on the Advisory Committee for its Im- 
migration Section. Mr. Croxton has ac- 
cepted the appointment and will sail for 
the first meeting of the committee in Ge- 
neva this summer. As chairman for 
the committee appointed last fall by Com- 
missioner Husband to study social con- 
ditions’ in the American ports [see the 
Survey for November 19, page 265, and 
January 14, page 585], Mr, Croxton has 
come in close touch with the social problems 
of immigration. Another announcement of 
interest in immigration circles is the resigna- 
tion of Ruth Crawford, acting executive of 
the Department of Foreign-Born Women of 
the National Board of the Y. W. C. A., and 


director of the Social Survey of Prague fol- 


lowing the war [see the Survey for June 
11, 1921]. 

MABELLE BABCOCK BLAKE has re- 
cently resigned from the Boston Society for 
the Care of Girls, of which she has been 
general secretary for the past thirteen years. 
When Miss Blake first came to the society, 
organized in 1800, it was known as the 
Boston Female Asylum. ‘The work has 
changed from that of caring only for little 
children to that of a clearing house for 
girls’ needs, and this entails preventive 
work with older girls. Since Miss Blake’s 
resignation, the board of directors decided 


to unite the society with the Boston Chil- 


dren’s Aid Society in a ‘“‘ Children’s Federa- 
tion.” This is the beginning of a new era 
for children’s work in Boston. 

In addition to carrying on the work of the 
organization, Miss Blake has during the 
past year been special instructor in social 
economy at Simmons College School of 
Social Work. ; 
THOMAS MOTT OSBORNE, former war- 
den of Sing Sing and of Auburn, in both of 
which prisons he introduced new principles 
of discipline by the formation of mutual 
welfare leagues, will leave shortly for 
Greece, at the invitation of the queen, to 
make a study of that country’s prison system. 


DR. S. JOSEPHINE BAKER, after twenty 
years’ connection with the New York city 
Department of Health, on which she still 
serves, has been appointed a consulting ex- 
pert of the New York State Health Depart- 
ment which is organizing a new division on 
child hygiene. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC HBALTH 
NURSING, AMERICAN NURSES’ ASSOCIATION, 
NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR NURSING HDUCATION : 
Consolidated biennial meeting. June 26-30. 
Seattle. 

LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL Democracy: Confer- 
ence on The ‘Trend toward Industrial 
Democracy. June 21-25. Camp Tamiment, 
Blue Mountains, Pa. Secretary, Harry W. 
Laidler, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON CITY PLANNING: 
Fourteenth Annual Meeting. June 5-7. 
Springfield, Mass. Secretary, Flavel Shurt- 
leff, 60 State St., Boston, 

GOVERNMENT LABOR OFFICIALS OF THE UNITED 
Srares AND CANADA: Ninth Annual Conyen- 

tion. May 22-26. House of Representa- 
tives, State Capitol, Harrisburg, Pa. Ad- 
dress Department of Labor and Industry, 
Keystone Bldg., Harrisburg. 

American Criry Bureau: National School, 

Aug. 21-Sept. 2. Evanston, Ill. Address 

Robert B. Beach, Association of Commerce, 

Chicago. 


- 


i. 


‘The International Labour Onsen. of which the I piepnat soak Lane Office 
is a part, is an association of fifty-four nations dealing with industrial, and economic 
Problems. The following are the member nations: Haak esa cad 


Albania. Bulgaria. France. Lithuania, | Roumania, 
Argentine, Chili. Germany... i Luxenburg. San: ‘Salvador. 
Austria. — China. f Greece. i Netherlands, | ; 
Belgium, Colombia. ‘Guatemala, ‘ , Nicaragua. 
Bolivia. # Costa Rica. Haiti. Sapna : Norway. | 
Brazil. Cuba. Hedjaz. = | Panama, | 
British Empire. Czecho-Slovakia. Honduras. — ; - Paraguay. 

South Africa. Denmark, ‘Ttaly. NaN Peru, ay 

Australia, Ecuador. Japan. fet. ; Persia. 0. ~~ 

Canada. Esthonia. Latvia. __... Poland. abst 

India. ; Finland. Liberia. Portugal. 
. New Zealand, ies k ; 


‘The International Labour Review: 
A scientific, popular, anehie ‘publication containing special articles, statistics, 
and information relative to industry and labor of interest and value to gove 
ments, employers, and workers, It contains, in addition to articles for which th 
International Labor Office is responsible, contributions by well-known economists 
employers, and trade-union leaders of their views on questions of the a) (Eng 
lish, French, and German editions. ) $7.00 cena D yi 


. 


e| “ Official Bulletin: ees ) Mea Tone 


The official journal of the Office, supplying nfo iiee wiih ues we che activi. 
ties of the International Labor organization. Contains the text of official docu 
ments, reports of meetings of the governing body and various international com 
missions. (English, French, and German editions.) | $5.00 annually. me 


"Industrial and Labour Information: 


A weekly devoted to notes on important current events relating to ‘nchigtiad and. 
_ labor throughout the world. A bi-weekly Russian supplement is published con- 
cerning Russian questions, by: ‘50 annually. Homie supplement $2. Sie 


- Legislative Series: ae ne ares 


Contains reprints and feaueladens of the texts of laws, decrees, een and r 
lations affecting labor issued i in the different countries of Pe world. $5.00 ann 


) ‘The International Labour Directory: , ‘Special Reports: 


Published annually. Contains the fullest infor- _ The results of important special investig 
mation available with regard to the organiza- 

tions, both official and unofficial, which deal — Cites: 

with industrial and labour matters throughout ue : 


Wihe wn es. 50. Office, if deeuies of sufficient Ga are pul 


ie the IL oe C F dae lished as special reports. 
ae of the International Labour Con erences: 
CRNGsGas OE (a) Hanne Benning ‘Pechnical Survey of Agricultural Ouséous 


ternational Labour Office for the Annual Con- A study of hours of work, unemploym went 
ference; (b) verbatim reports of the proceed-. nical agricultural education, living-in 
ings of the conference; (c) the official text of tions, protection of women and children, 
the draft conventions and recommendations of associations, and social insurance in ag 
ae by the conference. $15.00. ‘ 


READY ‘SHORTL E 


the pGulny Into Production: A general report. 1D fea 
4 volumes, octavo, 300 diagrams, 350 statistical tables, 2 500 pages. $1 5.00. 


FOR CATALOGUE AND ‘COMPLETE INFORMS toe 
- ADDRESS: © 
ERNEST GREENWOOD, American Corvseponitehe’ 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFI 


v 


Cn answering this advertisement please mentio 


